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\R. WILLIAMS has a tempera- 
= ment of that quality which im- 
parts clearness and intensity to his tal- 
ents. and emotions. His mental as 


well as his physical life may be re- 
garded as compact, rather than coarse 
and superficial. He centralizes his 
thoughts and feelings, and is capable of 
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discharging from his mind all consid- 
erations which do not really belong to 
the subject in hand. His own man, he 
is able to hold the current of his thoughts 
and actions within his own power. He 
is not much preyed upon by external in- 
fluences; is more like the oak which 
meets the breeze without succumbing 
to it, than like the willow which blindly 
surrenders everything but its bare hold 
upon the earth. He moves among men 
with a quiet, persistent, yet modest, self- 
control; wastes no strength in display 
or in threats; burns no blank cartridges, 
but husbands his resources and controls 
his forces well. He would feel displeas- 
ure and disgust with reference to the 
conduct and character of those around 
him, but if it were for the interest of his 
cause to respond in any way to such sur 
roundings, he would carry himself al- 
most as much isolated from those influ- 
ences as an india-rubber ball floating on 
a stream, being in it, but not of it. His 
intellectual development seems harmo- 
nious and co-ordinate, all the faculties 
working with equal tension and in uni- 
son. He is not a broad, dry, abstract 
reasoner, but one who reaches practical 
results on common-sense principles with 
a kind of easy intuition, and seldom has 
occasion to modify his first judgment. 
When he has studied and digested the 
principles involved, they become a part 
of himself, so that he does not have to 
labor in detail upon them, but rises 
above them, and, as it were, takes a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole. He some- 
times reaches conclusions which are just, 
yet subject him to severe criticism, and 
when called upon for an explanation, he 
has to give the subject some study to 
trace it back to first principles. 

He is naturally critical; makes sharp 
distinctions, and sometimes provokes 
eareless thinkers by insisting on the 
specific points which he makes. He 
uses terms with accuracy; prunes and 





sifts his subject, excluding all extrinsic 
matters. His memory is very retentive, 
and his intellectual conclusions bear 
more the impress of intuitive common 
sense than of hard logic. In examining 
subjects for his own satisfaction, he does 
not follow ordinary logical rules, cer- 
tainly not their formularies, but takes 
a cross-cut way, bearing about the same 
relation to ordinary thinking as algebra 
does to the longer forms of arithmetic; 
hence it is that men of sound, practical 
judgment, without his clear-sighted in- 
tuition, often feel inclined, at first, to 
criticise his assertions unfavorably. 

He reads character well; measures 
men at a glance, and seldom mistakes 
his man. If men have excellences, he 
will appreciate them, although those ex- 
cellences may be hidden by a rough 
garb and want of culture. 

His language is compact, critical, defi- 
nite, precise; not affluent, unless all his 
powers are wrought up and culminate in 
expression. His head, which is very 
high when the circumference is consid- 
ered, indicates steadfastness amounting 
almost to obstinacy, integrity, moral pur- 
pose, reverence for whatever is sacred 
and venerable, and large Benevolence. 

His sympathies are quick, and his Con- 
scientiousness and Firmness are such as 
to give him unbending and unquestioned 
probity. His social nature, judging 
from the features, is cordial and strong, 
but select and special in its action. He 
is inclined to have but few personal 
friends in a court or legislature, in a 
society or neighborhood ; but those who 
are admitted within that circle would 
speak emphatically respecting his cor- 
dial sociability. Others may think him 
dry, distant, curt, and unsocial. His 
dignity and ambition give him respect 
for himself and for public sentiment, 
and aspiration for success in effort, while 
his steadfastness of purpose and deter- 
mination of character, together with that 
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concentrated intelligence which we 
aave already alluded to, lead him to 
press onward and upward without noise 
or clamor, making sure footing at every 
step. We judge that he takes his intel- 
lect and moral feelings from his mother, 
while his force, determination, and will- 
power are derived from the masculine 
side. emai 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL WILLIAMS is a native 
o Columbia County, N. Y., and was born about 
the year 1820. In 1844 he went to Iowa, where 
he commenced the practice of his chosen pro- 
fession, the law. In this he made rapid ad- 
vancement, and early attained an eminent posi- 
tion, being made a judge in 1847. This re- 
spensible office he occupied five years, when, 
in 1853, he was appointed Chief-Justice of 
Oregon, and exercised the function of that po- 
sition under the Presidency of Mr. Pierce and 
during a part of Buchanan’s administration. 
Resigning, he was elected to the Senate of the 
United States by the Oregon Legislature, and 
took his seat in 1865. It will be remembered 
that he acted a somewhat prominent part as a 
member of the High Joint Commission which 
convened for the consideration of the “ Ala- 
bama Claims” in the spring of 1871. His re- 
cent appointment to the Attorney-Generalship, 
which was made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Ackerman, has met with very general ac- 
ceptance, as he is a gentleman of superior 
native talent and fine culture, and in his career 
as a judge and a statesman has exhibited sound 
discretion and staunch integrity. 

A few days after Mr. Williams’ appointment 
several gentlemen from the Pacific coast called 
upon him at his hotel and tendered their con- 
gratulations. In response the new Attorney- 
General spoke in the following off-hand and 
characteristic manner : 

“ Gentlemen, allow me to make my acknow- 
ledgments for the expressions of kindness just 
made, and to say that I feel highly compli- 
mented by your presence this evening. I per- 
ceive that moat of you reside upon the Pacific 
coast, and I presume that by this meeting you 
intend to signify your satisfaction that one of 
your citizens has been called to a place in Pres- 
ident Grant’s Cabinet. I accept the position 
with diffidence, but to the best of my abilities 
I shall discharge its duties so as to promote the 
true interests of the country, and reflect credit 
upon the present Administration. All the 
abilities and energies which I possess I shall 





devote to the enforcement of the laws and the 
suppression of violence, disorder, and crime. I 
promise all whom it may concern that when I 
am placed at the head of the Department of 
Justice in this Government, so far as the juris- 
diction of that department may go, its mandates 
will be dispensed without fear or favor, and 
with equal vigor and respect for all classes and. 
conditions of men. I know not what may be 
in the clamor now made about official delin- 
quencies in Federal office, but so far as the ex- 
posure and prosecution of such delinquencies 
devolve upon the Department of Justice, no 
partisan consideration will have weight, and 
no pains will be spared to bring the guilty to 
speedy and condign punishment. I deeply re- 
gret that in some portions of the country a 
spirit of lawlessness seems to prevail. I will 
favor every consideration of kindness to induce 
obedience to the laws, but if no other means 


will answer, then I am for using the whole 
power of the country in the most vigorous and 
effective manner to crush out every conspiracy 
against the peace of society and the safety of 
the unoffending citizens. Governments were 
primarily established to protect the weak 
against the strong, and if this Government 
fails to perform its functions in that respect, it 
has a poor claim upon the support and loyalt 
of its citizens. I am amazed that any consid- 
able number of persons in the country at this 
time should engage in acts of violence and dis- 
order, for there is nothing to be gained and 
much to be lost, in that way. Life without 
safety to person and property, and society with- 
out good order and peace, are comparatively of 
little value, but if the passions of hatred and 
revenge are allowed to overcome these consid- 
erations, then it becomes the plain duty of the 
Government to interpose with its strong arm, 
to subdue and repress those passions. Noone, 
in the light of recent events in. New York and 
elsewhere, can take office now and escape the 
vigilant eye of the people, and nothing but ac- 
tive and upright devotion to duty will give 
general satisfaction. I shall struggle to meet 
the popular demand, as well as to meet the ex- 
pectations of my friends, with how much of 
success time and events willdetermine. I have 
the honor to be the first Cabinet officer taken 
from the Pacific coast. California, Nevada, 
Oregon, and the Territories of the Far West 
may now consider themselves recognized and 
represented in every branch of the Government. 
I feel a pride in their growth and development, 
and I shall not forget, in my new office, where 
my home is, or what I have learned of their 
wants and interests by a residence of twenty- , 
seven years on the sunset side of the Mississip: : 
River. I do not affect indifference to paity 
matters because I have been elected to office. 
I belong to the Republican party. I believe in 
its principles and politics. I have a profound 
conviction that its ascendancy, for some time 
to come, is necessary to the preservation of 
peace and the enforcement of law, and subor- 
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dinate to my official obligations. Everything 
that I can reasonably, and honorably, I shall 
do to secure its triumph at the next Presiden- 
tial election. I thank you, gentlemen, for this 
pleasant interview.” 7 


—_—___ +e —___ 


LORD BROUGHAM’S GHOST. 


N the recently published “ Autobiography 
of Lord Brougham,” the following sin- 
gular occurrence is related : 

“Tired with the cold of yesterday, I was 
glad to take the advantage of a hot bath 
before Iturned in. And here a most remark- 
able thing happened to me—so remarkable 
that I must tell the story from the beginning. 
After I left the High School, I went with 
G , my most intimate friend, to attend 
the classes in the University. There was no 
divinity class, but frequently in our walks we 
discussed and speculated upon many grave 
subjects, among others on the immortality of 
the soul and on a future state. This question, 
and the possibility, I will not say of ghosts 
walking, but of the dead appearing to the 
living, were subjects of much speculation ; 
and we actually committed the folly of draw- 
ing up an agreement, written with our blood, 
that whichever of us died the first should 
appear to the other, and thus solve any 
doubts we had entertained of the ‘life after 
death.’ And after we had finished our classes 
at the college, G went to India, having 
got an appointment there in the civil service. 
He seldom wrote to me, and after the lapse 
of a few years I had almost forgotten him ; 
moreover, his family having little connection 
with Edinburgh, I seldom saw or heard any- 
thing of them, or of him through them, so that 
all the school-boy intimacy had died out, and 
I had nearly forgotten his existence. I had 
taken, as I have said, a warm bath; and 
while lying in it and enjoying the comfort of 
the heat, after the late freezing I had under- 
gone, I turned my head around, looking to- 
ward the chair on which I deposited my 
clothes, as I was about to get up out of the 
b: th. Onthe chair sat G——, looking calmly 
at ..e. How I got out of the bath I know 
not; but on recovering my senses I found 
myself sprawling on the floor. The appari- 
tion, or whatever it was that had taken the 
likeness of G——, had disappeared. Tiis 
vision produced such a shock that I had no 











inclination to talk about it, even to Stuart ; 
but the impression it made upon me was too 
vivid to be easily forgotten, and so strongly 
was I affected by it that [have written down 
the whole history, with the date, 19th De- 
cember, and all the particulars as they are now 
fresh before me. No doubt I had fallen 
asleep ; and that the appearance presented so 
distinctly to my eyes was a dream, I can not 
for a moment doubt; yet for years I-had no 
communication with G——, nor had there 
been anything to recall him to my recollec- 
tion; nothing had taken place during our 
Swedish travels either connected with G—, 
or with India, or with anything relating to 
him, or to any member of his family. I rec- 
ollected quickly enough our old discussion, 
and the bargain we had made. I could not 
discharge from my mind the impression that 
G@—— must have died, and that his appear- 
ance to me was to be received by me as proof 
of a future state; yet all the while I felt con- 
vinced that the whole was a dream; and so 
painfully vivid and so unfading was the im- 
pression that I could not bring myself to talk 
of it or to make the slightest allusion to it. I 
finished dressing, and as we had agreed to 
make an early start, I was ready by six o'clock, 
the hour of our early breakfast.” 

The sequel to the ubove, recorded more 
than sixty years after the blood-written 
compact was made, runs thus: 

“ Brougham, Oct. 16, 1862.—I have just 
been copying out from my journal the ac- 
count of this strange dream: Certissima mortis 
imago! And now to finish the story, begun 
above sixty years since. Soon after my return 
from Edinburgh, there arrived a letter from 
India announcing G.’s death, and stating that 
he had died on the 19th of December! Sin- 
gular coincidence! Yet when one reflects on 
the vast number of dreams which night after 
night pass through our brains, the number 
of coincidences are perhaps fewer and le§s re- 
markable than a fair calculation of character 
would warrant us to expect. Nor is it sur- 
prising, considering the variety of our 
thoughts in sleep, and that they all bear some 
analogy to the affairs of life, that a dream 
should sometimes coincide with a cotempo- 
raneous or even with a future event. Thisis 
not much more wonderful than that a person, 
whom we had no reason to expect, should 
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appear to us at the very moment when we 
had been thinking or speaking of him. So 
common is this, that it has for ages grown 
into the proverb: “Speak of the devil,” etc. 

The great critic, lawyer, and statesman, it 
will be perceived, undertook by reason to 
dissipate the spiritual conclusion of the di- 
vinity that stirred within him; but he could 





not discharge from his mind the impression 
that his friend had died, and that his appear- 
ance was to be accepted as proof of a future 
state. He tried to convince himself that it 
was all a dream, yet his interior consciousness 
persistently accepted the impression as one 
of the realities of the outer infinite—a proof 
of existence in the limitless Beyond. 


—+0o—__—___ 


HOW THE DIFFERENT FACULTIES COMBINE.—No. 2. 


F Acquisitiveness becomes roused with 
reference to the acquisition of property, 

it arouses its neighbor faculties to act in con- 
junction with it in various ways. It excites 
Secretiveness when policy and concealment 
constitute the best means for gratifying the 
love of gain; it excites Constructiveness to 
make inventions, to work out results by me- 
chanical means ; it excites Combativeness and 
Destructiveness to give energy and industry 
and force. Some men who have more Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness than of Con- 
structiveness and reasoning power, will seek 
hard work as a source of success, and, as it 
were, hammer out their living by heavy 
blows. One who has less Combativeness and 
Destructiveness will seek mechanical means 
by which to do his work. He will use the 
horse-power and the steam-power, he will 
use tools and machinery; while another will 
work by hand and secure success by the hard- 
est personal labor. Acquisitiveness excites 
Cautiousness in the direction of economy, of 
saving, and preserving. Cautiousness being 
excited from any cause will arouse its neigh- 
bors to action; as Combativeness and Cau- 
tiousness lie side by side, they play into each 
other’s hands. As the pugilist holds one 
arm for defense and the other for striking, so 
Cautiousness and Combativeness, which in- 
spire this mode of fighting, aid each other in 
many ways. Many a man fights through 
fear. The self-defensive severity which some- 
times is manifested even to the taking of life, 
originates in fear. Cautiousness is the cen- 
tral element ; Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, and perhaps Secretiveness added, deal 
the deadly blow to the aggressor, and, as 
courts say, “served him right.” Cautious- 
ness excites Acquisitiveness; the fear of pov- 
erty in old age, the fear of privation, and the 








inconveniences and dangers of poverty do 
much to inspire Acquisitiveness, and even 
ingenuity and planning intellect, to provide 
for the future. Cautiousness excites the in- 
tellect to action to discover the ways and 
means to obtain security against danger. 
Caution says Defend, Intellect plans defenses ; 
while Combativeness and Destructiveness, or 
Constructiveness or Acquisitiveness, may 
work out defense according to the character 
of the danger. 

Let Approbativeness be considered the 
leader in a course of action, what will it ex- 
cite? If it be a question of disgrace, censure, 
calumny, and the disadvantages arising there- 
from, as Caution and Approbativeness lie 
together, how natural it is that fear should 
be awakened! One’s anxiety about reputa- 
tion is painful. How quick does Combative- 
ness arouse when one’s good name is assailed ! 
How sensitively fearful are many people lest 
their reputation should be called in question! 
They will stand almost any amount of black- 
mailing, or in other ways suffer deeply in 
pocket to protect their reputation. Adhesive- 
ness or Friendship is located adjoining A ppro- 
bativeness. How one values the good opinion 
of his friends! Many a man would do wrong 
but for the disgrace which he would bring 
upon his friends; his desire to have their 
good opinion leads him to self-denial. Ap- 
probativeness excites Secretiveness to make 
plausible apologies and explanations, to con- 
ceal defects and guard the reputation from 
damage. Approbativeness sometimes excites 
Conscientiousness. Many a person would do 
wrong in spite of an average Conscientious- 
ness if large Approbativeness did not burn 
with pungent disgrace in view of wrong-do- 
ing; and sometimes genuine remorse, arising 
from excited Conscientiousness, is the result 
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of a sense of disgrace through wounded Ap- 
probativeness, the painful action of which 
stirs up Conscientiousness. Moreover, Self- 
Esteem, the neighbor of Approbativeness, is 
often aroused by the excitement of the for- 
mer. Those who desire to stand high in the 
esteem of others need a good degree of Self- 
Esteem, to impart the requisite dignity to 
command the respect of others. The fear of 
disgrace, therefore, often leads people to 
brace up their Self-Esteem grandly, so that 
they would say, “Is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this thing ?” 

When Amativeness and Conjugal Love are 
excited, all the other social elements wake 
up. How Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness come into spontaneous activity in con- 
junction with the love-element, especially in 
animals, for instance, the chief part of whose 
fighting is done under the impetus of those 
feelings! We remember, when dueling was 
more common than now, it was usual to say 
in the papers, “There was a lady in the 
case.” Among the uncultivated in our cities 
it is not uncommon to have fights and rows 
at their balls, sexual jealousy, of course, with 
wounded Approbativeness and Self-Esteem, 
perhaps, being the cause. The same men 
would go on a target excursion and become 
more intoxicated than at the ball, but there 
would be no fighting. Probably the most 
serious animosities which arise among men 
or women originate in the rivalries of love 
matters and in the jealousies growing out of 
them. Parental love is excited also by Am- 
ativeness; so is Inhabitiveness, or love of 
home. Many a young man is careless of his 
time, squanders his money, lays up nothing, 
makes no provision for the future, until his 
love-nature is excited; then the thought of 
wife, child, home, and friends, as related to 
home associations, stimulates his Caution 
with a view of future want, and his Acquis- 
itiveness with a view to supply those wants, 
and he avoids expensive entertainments and 
keeps out of company, hides his money away 
in the savings bank, and thus is every way 
improved in his general habits of life. 

Adhesiveness or Friendship rouses every 
aocial element. It also awakens Approba- 
tiveness ; it acts through Cautiousness to in- 
spire anxiety for friends; it rouses Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness to defend friends 





and fight for and protect them; it leads to a 
fraternal sympathy, and the tendency to think 
of others as well as of self. 

When Parental Love or Philoprogenitive- 
ness becomes excited, how it wakes up the 
defensive elements! The cat having kittens 
to protect would fight an acre of dogs. The 
timid partridge, so fearful of man that it re- 
quires great skill to get a shot at one, will 
pitch battle with man in defense of her 
chicks, We have often stumbled upon a 
brood of young partridges in the forest, and 
the first warning we had was the blows about 
the feet from the wings of the mother, which 
refused to be kicked away from us, when we 
wisely and mercifully beat a hasty retreat, in 
admiration of the motherly instinct which 
thus risked self and overcame its native timid- 
ity. The human parent generally lives for the 
child, rejoices and suffers on its account, and 
evinces in its behalf more of the God-like 
spirit than in any other phase of character. 

FIRMNESs Calls to its aid its neighbor Con- 
scientiousness, to indorse its determinations, 
and thus aid it in maintaining its steadfast- 
ness. Self-Esteem imparts to steadfastness 
dignity and assurance; it teaches self-respect 
and confidence. Approbativeness adds its 
warning against the disgrace of a vacillat- 
ing course, and thus inspires stability if not 
obstinacy in Firmness. Combativeness and 
Destructiveness readily listen to the voice of 
Firmness, and offer offense and defense in 
conjunction with its mandates. Hope warms 
up at the touch of Firmness, and promises 
victory and success to perseverance; while 
Veneration, trusting in the “Eternal One 
who changeth not,” gives new sanction to 
honest determination. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS instructed by the in- 
tellect as to the right, or accepting instruc- 
tion from revered seniors, quickly calls to its 
aid many of the neighboring organs, Firm- 
ness says, “‘ Be steadfast, immovable,” in the 
faithful continuance in good works. Venera- 
tion says, “Fear God and work righteous- 
ness.” Hope and Spirituality add, “And 
you shall be accepted with Him.” Cautious- 
ness says, “Fear, lest a promise being left 
any should come short of it,” while Combat- 
iveness says, “Fear not to do your duty ina 
righteous cause.” Conscitntiousness often 
impels to duty against the love of ease and 
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defective energy, arouses the love of property 
and of praise, keeping meanwhile the intel- 
lect active to devise proper ways and means 
to secure the right. 

BENEVOLENCE seldom acts alone. Acquis- 
itiveness itself has no stronger incentive to 
action than that which comes from Benevo- 
lence. As “it is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” the man has pleasure in the ac- 
quisition of property, and greater pleasure in 
bestowing it upon family, friends, and the 
poor. When, therefore, Benevolence yearns 
to do good, but lacks the means, it awakens 
Acquisitiveness and the intellect to plan for 
acquisition, and the organs of industrial en- 
ergy to furnish means for generous distribu- 
tion. Wealthy philanthropists, who endow 
institutes, colleges, dispensaries, or hospitals, 
do not enjoy half so much pleasure in the 
acquisition of wealth as they do in bestowing 
it in obedience to Benevolence, because Ac- 
quisitiveness itself still maintains in the insti- 
tution a kind of property, and is gratified to 
see: profit accrue to a good cause, while Be- 
nevolence, the reason, and even the sense of 
praise, recognize the good that is being done 
and to be done, as well as the just honor 
which is accorded to beneficent acts. Was 
ever prince in his gorgeous palace so happy 
as Peter Cooper is when he sees the good 
that is being done by the endowment of the 
Cooper Institute? We envy the rich the 
opportunity they have of making the ages 
bless them for “devising liberal things.” 
How powerfully does Benevolence excite 
Combativeness to defend the weak and op- 
pressed—and in the surgeon, the organ of 
Destructiveness to perform the severe opera- 
tion for the patient’s good. Man will risk 
more ard fight harder to protect a child or a 
wife than he will in his own behalf, because 
a sacrifice for the sake of others arouses the 
moral and social qualities, whose combined 
activity constitute higher and purer motives 
for action than even those of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Thus the reciprocal interplay of the fac- 
ulties serve to make up the varied qualities 
of character, and those wonderfully complex 
shadings which, at different times and under 
different conditions, make a man appear to 
have many characters. As many musical in- 
struments, and a great number of notes in 





each are required to produce the highest. 
order of harmony in music, so the greater the 
number of faculties which can be called into 
exercise in the production of a given judg- 
ment or mental effort, the richer will be the 
result. 

One looks at a picture and sees grass, trees, 
water, cattle, men, and sky; and having un- 
trained perceptive faculties, and no culture 
of the esthetic sentiments, he takes account 
of the grass as so much pasturage, of the 
cattle as so much beef, of the trees as so 
much cord-wood or timber, and of the water 
as a stream for mills, boats, or fish,—and here 
the significance of the picture ends. Another 
looks at the same picture, not through the 
perceptive and economic faculties only, but 
his Ideality and Sublimity; his Form, Size, 
Weight, Color, and Order, together with his 
moral and social nature, etherealize the work 
upon the canvas. All that which the words 
summer, home, and affection mean, glow in 
the work before him. To him, the placid, 
outspread water is nature’s mirror, and the 
smiling sky and the fleecy clouds are repeated 
on its fair face. The singing rill with its 
sparkling spray is a symbol of happy youth, 
and brings back teeming memories of the 
pleasant past. The trees, Jaden with the 
honors of ages, seem full of poetry, of sun- 
shine, and the gushing songs of birds. The 
soft grass, vocal with insect-life, indicates 
the teeming beneficcnce and bounty of the 
Creator, and the quiet cattle reposing on its 
bosom evince contentment and peace, and 
over the whole picture there broods an air of 
taste and refinement, imparting a dreamy 
sense of fragrance and harmony as from the 
garden of God. 

es 


WHENCE AND HOW? 


BY J. N. CAVANESS. 








Dr it come in the whispering breeze, 
Or in dreams in the hush of night ? 
At the blush of the rosy eve, 
Or the dawn of the morning light ? 


Did a seraph on joyful wing, 

Come near me when wrapped in sleep, 
And vision the secret sweet— 

Too sweet for me ever to keep ? 


Did a fairy the message bear, 
When no one of earth was near, 

And brushing my locks away, 
Gently whieper it in my ear? 
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Did the touch of an angel's wing 

Fan the mists from before my eyes, 
And permit me to look on the one 

Who will be my heart's richest prize ? 





I know not from whence it came, 

Or how the glad news was make known; 
All I know is this—I am lost in love, 

And my heart is no longer my own, 


—_——-_—~¢6o———— 


CHANGES 


R. EDITOR—In your January number 

you copy from the Christian Advocate 
the item relating to the “ passing over” of the 
Rev. Wm. H. Milburn to the Methodist com- 
munion, and in your editorial remarks ask, 
“Is it merely the preference of prejudice ? or is 
there a reason for it? Which is the best?” 

I shall not attempt to go intoa metaphysical, 
theological, or even esthetical consideration of 
this question, but having given the matters of 
which you inquire some thought and investi- 
gation, may at least give the conclusions reach- 
ed, and the reasons therefor. 

I propose taking up the iast question first, 
“Which is the best?” It is but natural for 
every one to maintain that what they adopt 
is certainly so, or they would discard it. But 
mere assent does not always make a thing 
right, or even the best. The world is full 
of examples of this fact. Nor will even educa- 
tion and reason, and thought or experience, al- 
ways place mankind either in the right belief 
or in the right course of action, unless they get 
on the right track, and have their premises 
correct. 

The present question, however, hinges upon 
asingle fuct. A man of education, culture, deep 
thought and varied erudition is brought up from 
childhood under certain conditions. At a 
stage in his life he feels that he has not attain- 
ed to that which it is his duty to become, and 
with great moral courage (for it does require 
great moral courage to turn the back on old 
friends) he renounces his early education and 
views, and enters upon a new course of life. 
After the first stage of a man’s life he returns 
to his old associations, and says, truly, “ As one 
advances in years he finds it hard to form new 
attachments, and the heart turns with inexpres- 
sible longing to the friends and associations of 
earlier days.” The question, I think, is here 
answered. The old sickness for home has 
triumphed, and moral courage gives way, and 
ibe subject returns. There have been, how- 
ever, more notable examples of such action in 
the departure to and return from the Roman 
communion of a number in the Episcopal 
Church, in which there was far more logic and 
erudition displayed in explanation of the causes 





OF SECTARIAN BELIEF. 


which led to their changes; none, however, 
had any more real cause for their conduct than 
the particular case we have before us. “ Is there 
a reason for it?” you ask. By reason I under- 
stand you to mean that process of the mind by 
which different views are placed side by side, 
comparisons made, and from which a judgment 
is formed as to which is the correct one. Rea- 
son,in any case, can only go so far as the 
knowledge of the individual extends, and the 
knowledge of the individual extends only so far 
as the advantages and experience which have 
been granted him or her. Preference or preju- 
dice acts independent of any of the processes 
which we call reason, and can have no just 
warrant or authority. 

Premising, thus far, I propose to explain the 
principles, practices, and foundation of ‘the 
Episcopal Church, or that denomination from 
which Mr. Milburn passed over after having 
tried its paths for seven years. It starts, in the 
first place, with the fact that Jesus Christ es- 
tablished on this earth a visible, tangible 
church, which was to be for all time the re- 
ceptacle of his faith and doctrine, and by 
which the world was to gain the knowledge 
of his mission and work. In this Church he 
appointed ministers and stewards to maintain, 
govern, and perpetuate it ; he established forms 
of acceptance, and institutions for memorials, 
so that it should be openly acknowledged, and 
ever be held in remembrance, and promised 
that “the gates of hell should never prevail 
against it!” His first ministers obeyed his 
mandates, and amid troubles and persecutions 
established in all the then known world con- 
gregations of this Church, which, amid error, 
corruption, and persecution, has continued un- 
til the present day. 

I shall make no invidious comparisons, but 
merely state that as far as the principles, prac- 
tice, and doctrine of the Episcopal Church are 
concerned, they are contained in the Bible, the 
Book of Common Prayer, and her Articles of 
Religion. The Gospel of Christ is the sole rule 
of faith as accepted and interpreted by the 
Catholic Church, which acceptance and inter- 
pretation must be in accordance with the re- 
vealed word of God, for whatever is not con- 
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tained therein, or may not be proven thereby, 
is not to be held as a matter of faith. These 
propositions all bodies professing Christianity 
tacitly consent to, except it be the matter of 
interpretation,* which, with most of them, is 
left to rrivate judgment, and here is the rock 
upon which the split takes place, and where 
many founder. We feel safe in asserting, out- 
side of this there is not the least shadow of dif- 
ference, and we appéal to the reason of man to 
decide whether the combined interpretation of 


ages, free from all personal or partisan bias, is. 


not more likely to have a show of truth than 
that of an individual, or a class of individuals, 
with preconceived or biased ideas of what it 
ought to be. 

No denomination, except the Roman, has 
ever said aught against the Episcopal commu- 
nion but what may be traced to this source. 
The great schisms of the present day are all 
founded upon this principle, and we know that 
it is capable of still further departures, and all 
to claim to be of the body of Christ. But, can 
Christ be divided? There is no Scriptural truth, 
there is no Scriptural practice, there is no Scrip- 
tural doctrine but what the Episcopal Church 
accepts, and which it freely proclaims. It is not 
so popular as many others, because it can not 
lower its standards to suit individual tastes 
and feelings. It appeals to human nature to 
discover its spiritual wants, and provides for 
them ; it appeals to Scripture to know its de- 
mands, and adheres to them, turning neither 
to the right or the left to please the capricious 
taste of mankind. 

There is, however, a far wider breach, not of 





doctrine, but of practice, between it and many 
of the other denominations of the present day. 
Most of them have gone out from its commn- 
nion, and it looks upon them as schismatics. 
It looks upon them as having departed from 
that order which is necessary for a successful 
warfure against Satan, and can not countenance 
a division which is weakening the strongholds 
of Christianity. It does not sanction their in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and therefore can not 
allow of their conclusions, 

These are only a small part of the real diffi- 
culties in the way of a unity, and yet they 
constitute no little cause of separation. We 
leave out of the question tradition, the deci- 
sions of Councils, and the opinions of wise and 
godly men in this question, and look solely to 
the Scriptures; and if we take the simple word 
to our mind, if there is warrant for anything, 
there is certainly authority for that doctrine, 
that practice, and that order which is called 
the Episcopal, while with too many of the 
other forms there is but the accepting of one 
idea or one precept, and straining everything 
else to bend to it. Why, then, will there be 
changes? It was the boast of a Jesuit priest 
that if he could have the children until they 
were ten or twelve years old, others might 
teach them after that. It is hard to throw 
off early impressions however fallacious, and 
if there is not a deep and abiding principle be- 


neath a man’s belief, he will either be governed 
by his preferences or his prejudices; he will 
either seek the associations of early years, or 
close his ears and eyes to everything which 
may conflict with his first impressions. 

W. G. P. BRINKLOE, 
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“STEPPING-STONES.” 


ENNYSON has a beautiful truth set in 

a beautiful stanza. I leave my readers 
to find the passage. It refers to the turn- 
ing of the events of our lives to “stepping- 
stones to better things.” Very many never 
realize this—perhaps some may, after reading 
it on my ephemeral page, and it may influ- 
ence them long after the medium of the in- 





* We do not mean here private judgment. This is the 
heritage of every responsible being. We must make a 
wide distinction between the right of private judgment 
and private interpretation. The one concerns only in- 
dividual opinions, the other settles doctrines for ages. 
The one was given by God to man, the other was dele- 
gated by Christ to his Church. 





fluence has been thrown aside in the rapid 
march of periodical literature. 

I have been trying to realize the truth my- 
self, this evening, by naming over various 
stepping-stones in my own life, or, rather, 
what may be “ stepping-stones,” if I so use 
them. Oh, reader! you have had them also— 
do you consider them as such ? 

If your dead self, that is, all the Past up to 
the moment in which you read this, be look- 
ed at with Janus’ eyes; the fair remembrances 
of lovely scenes and faces ; of ardent studies, 
sports, strivings after distinctions ; of family 
affection, friendship, love, fair stones are they ? 
Did they serve you well, helping you straight 
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onward ? or have you let the sharply cornered, 
rougher stones, tumbling this way and that, 
displace the others till life seems a brawling 
stream, with no sure footing to the happy 
shore—to the celestial hills? These rough 
stones massed together form the firmest spots 
upon which to rest your foot. The weary 
hours of sorrow, pain, remorse, the bitter 
ones of anger and despair, the blasted hopes, 
the false caresses, the mortification and an- 
guish of loving and caring for those who 
heed your love and care as little (nay, not 
as much) as they do the light and air that 


play daily around them : the pangs of wound- | 


ed vanity; the misunderstandings of those 
you love or respect ; the misrepresentations of 
those who should respect you ; the conscious- 
ness of failures in life by your own fault, or 
that of others—have you stumbled or fallen 
among a!l these? Wounded, are you help- 
lessly mourning or struggling with cries of 
impotent rage, thus retarding your speed 
upon your journey and the attainment of the 
purpose for which you journeyed? or have 
you manfully accepted each event of your life 








as stones joining them to form a foothold 
where they threaten life or life's happiness ? 
“ Stepping-stones to better things.” How 
grand, how beautiful an idea! Then linger 
not sadly on the past—steadfastly use it as a 
causeway only. Have you suffered? You 
can pity others. Have you enjoyed? You 
can make those who have not, glad that you 
have. Have you earned distinctions? There 
are more before you, Look not back—fold 
not your hands—up, and be doing. Make 
your life’s changes, good or bad, a series of 
firm stepping-stones to the glorious Here- 
after, the better things! Let no false pride 
delude you. March rapidly, with no pause 
for weak repinings. Where lay errors, from 
want of judgment, want of love, want of ex- 
perience, say boldly, “ Therein I erred ; but I 
will try to avoid those errors for the future, 


God helping,” and as helpers, Humility and 
Faith will lend their sustaining hands. 
Sure-footed and courageous, oh, traveler! 
press forward, you that would make your 
earthly days stepping-stones to the heavenly 
land, the land where awaking in His likeness 
we shall be “satisfied.” EMBERS. 


——_~+0e—_—_ 


GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, LATE OF THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


HE religious circles of NewYork and New 

England have been considerably agitated 
over the recent departure of this young but emi- 
nent divine from the Unitarian denomination. 
The circumstances which led to his change of 
religious belief have been discussed by the 
newspapers, both religious and secular, and 
have been elaborately shown in the recent dis- 
courses of the gentleman himself. The reas- 
sons assigned amount simply to this, that Mr. 
Hepworth had become convinced that Unita- 
rianism was not sufficiently sustained by that 
generally received rule of religion and moral- 
ity, the Bible, while Trinitarianism was, and 
he could no longer maintain his old standing 
in the religious world without violating his 
conscientious convictions. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Hepworth succeeded Rev. Dr. 
Osgood in the ministrations of the Church of 
the Messiah, in 1869, that pulpit having be- 
come vacant on account of the departure of its 
veteran pastor also from the Unitarian ranks. 
It is said, however, that Mr. Hepworth had 
been for several years growing conservative in 
his theological views, and had more than once 





endeavored to bring the Unitarian conference 
to a definite statement of views with regard to 
the points of difference subsisting between 
them and other denominations of Christians, 
and that having failed in this undertaking he 
at length concluded to separate from that 
body. 

He was born in Boston, Mass., February 4th, 
1833. On his mother’s side he is of French 
descent, and some of his ancestors met the fate 
of the party leaders in the French Revolution. 
Even when a child he gave promise of all his 
future oratorical ability. Almost as soon as he 
was out of the cradle he commenced his pro- 
fessional labors, gathering his playmates around 
him and exhorting them in a pathetic fashion. 
His education began in the Boston Latin 
School, and was continued under the direction 
of private tutors, his health being so, delicate 
as to prevent him from adopting the usual col- 
lege course. After three years of study in the 
Cambridge Theological School he received a 
call from a Unitarian church in Nantucket, in 
1855. There he remained two years, at the 
end of which time, being dissatisfied with the 
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apparent results of his initial preacher life, he 
returned to Cambridge, and there he pursued a 
course of study as resident graduate for a year. 
In December, 1858, a few families in South Bos- 
ton organized a Unitarian society, and invited 
Mr. Hepworth to assume the functions of the 
pulpit. This second beginning proved success- 
ful. His ministry was even brilliant. The so- 
ciety grew so rapidly that a spacious church 
edifice was soon erected on Newton Street, and 
sometimes 1,500 people filled the building to 
hear the gifted young preacher. His efforts 
in Boston were not confined entirely to a set 
class. He felt that a preacher should not only 
consider the religious wants of the well-to-do, 
but should look 


Hepworth should be distinguished for his sym- 
pathy, suavity, humor, and intuition. His in- 
tellectual organs are very strongly marked. 
The profile is also striking with respect to 
the prominence of the organs of Benevo- 
lence and Human Nature. There are all the in- 
dications of frankness, liberality of sentiment, 
and respect for the opinions of others which 
are likely to be found in one organization, 
these qualities, however, being attuned and 
developed by careful culture, and his unusual 
opportunities in the way of practical experi- 
ence in human affairs. He has very much 
sensitiveness and susceptibility, quickly ap- 
preciates those influences which appeal to the 

finer feelings, and 





after the middle Wife 
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class and the GE 


poor. In further- | 
ance of his views 
he hired the Bos- 
ton Theater, and 
for four winters 
preached therein 
Sunday even- 
ings. He com- 
menced a theo- 
logical school for 
the instruction 
of young men, 
which after three 
years was merg- 
ed in the Cam- 
bridge School of 
Divinity. On the 
breaking out of 
the late war Mr. 
Hepworth exhib- 
ited great zeal 
and enthusiasm 

for the national & S 








to their demands. 
He also possesses 
a temperament 
which contrib- 
utes to buoyancy 
in thought and 
emotion, as well 
as to exuberance 
in fancy. 

Anabstract 
from a recent ser- 
mon on “ Pray- 
er” will furnish 
some examples 
of Mr. Hep- 
worth’s style. 

“ My brethren, 
our lives are 
hard. They are 
filled with a thou- 
sand tempta- 
tions. Not only 


ee the young are 
Sac . 

ZS teased by the 
ee 


We readily responds 
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cause. He served 
as a chaplain in a Massachusetts regiment, thus 
showing his earnestness in a thoroughly prac- 
tical way. In 1862 he joined the expedition of 
Gen. Banks, and was appointed to a piace on 
his staff in the celebrated Louisiana campaign, 
having charge of the free labor system. On his 
return home he wrote an account of his army 
experience, which was published under the 
title of “The Whip, Hoe, and Sword.” His 
abilities as an orator have procured for him 
special recognition with the general public, his 
services being often required as a lecturer. 
His naturally musical voice is finely modulated, 
and his style of utterance is easy and natural. 
From the general contour of the head Mr. 
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devil, but those in 
middle life are lured on by him. In the house- 
hold, in the street, at the wharves, temptation 
comes in an alluring guise and draws us away. 
Then we are conscious of our weakness. We 
can’t philosophize into virtue, we can’t think 
ourselves into power and influence. We 
must lean on some one, we must realize a high- 
er power. When we are pressed down and 
weary, God takes us by the hand, and we are 
safe. When we are buried in sorrow, the 
clouds pass, and God’s voice says, ‘Son, I'll 
help you,’ and that is enough. How tired we 
get! the burden becomes so great, we can’t 


| bear it. Then we get down on our knees and 


say,“ OGod, help us!” That’s all. Thenastill, 
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small voice comes, ‘Son, I will help you:’ the 
heart feels it, if the ears do not hear it; and 
we get up comforted and happy. Such is the 
secret chemistry of prayer. But how does 
prayer act? I know nothing of the mechanics 
of prayer. A word of agony goes to heaven 
and comes down full of blessing, and I enjoy it, 
though I do not understand it. I know that 
food gives health and strength and vigor. 
Then, shall I not eat because I do not under- 
stand the physiological process of digestion ? 
No; instinct is stronger than reason; I know 
by experience that it will do me good. Ido 
not know why the seed I put in the ground 
bursts and sends forth its shoots, nor how its 
thousand tendrils draw their nourishment un- 
til leaves are put forth, thea buds, then the per- 
fect flower, making the whole air fragrant ; but 
the fact itself satisfies me, because I have tried 
and planted the seed, watered it, watched it 
carefully, until I was repaid by its beauty. It 
is enough for me; if you can explain, I will be 
glad, but that I do not understand it, is no 
reason I should not enjoy my flower gar- 
den. Dear friends, it is the same with this 
mystery we call prayer. 

“ We don’t know how the strength comes, but 
we pray and expect it. God doesn’t always 
explain; but if you wish to know his power, 
look back to the times of the grand old mar- 
tyrs who faced death in every form. So long 
as the soul communes with the Father, it 
can bear everything, even as the martyrs 
went to the stake and were lost in ecstasy, 
while their bodies were burnt and they felt 
no pain. Their bodies dropped from their 
souls as clothes, because they lived in God. 
They did not trust in reason, but in spirit. In 
our lives there is a practical value in prayer. 
It is the salvation of the young, the shield of 
middle life, the hope of the aged.” 


——_~39o—_—- 


Harry Faces—How To KEEP THEM s0.— 
Carry the radiance of your soul in your face. 
Let the world have the benefit of it. Let your 
cheerfulness be felt for good wherever you are, 
and let your smiles be scattered like sunbeams 
“on the just as well as on the unjust.” Such 
a disposition will yield you a rich reward, for 
its happy effects will come home to you and 
brighten your moments of thought. 

Cheerfulness is a duty; it makes the mind 
clear, gives tone to thought, and adds grace 
and beauty to the countenance. Joubert says, 
“ When you give, give with joy and smiling.” 

Smiles are little trifles, cheap articles, to be 





fraught with so many blessings both to the 
giver and receiver—pleasant little ripples to 
watch, as we stand on the shore of every-day 
life. They are our higher, better nature’s re- 
sponses to the emotions of the soul. 

Let the children have the benefit of them; 
those little ones who need the sunshine of the 
heart to educate them, and would find a level 
for their buoyant natures in the cheerful, loy- 
ing faces of those who lead them. 

Let them not be kept from the middle-aged, 
who need the encouragement they bring. 

Give your smiles also to the aged. They 
come to them like the quiet rain of summer, 
making fresh and verdant the long, weary path 
of life. They look for them from you who 
are rejoicing in the fullness of life. Be gentle 
and indulgent to all. Love the true, the beau- 
tiful, the just, the holy; in short, be cheerful, 
and you will have a happy face as long as you 


live. 
—— +39o—_____ 


DRINKING WOMEN. 


PAMPHLET lately issued by the Ap- 
pletons, of New York, has the follow- 
ing suggestive and startling facts: 

In New York city, for the past ten years, 
132,304 persons, of whom 66,629 were men, 
and 65,674 women, were committed to the 
city prisons for intoxication alone; accord- 
ing to the City Inspector’s report, from 1851 
to 1855, there were 2,522 deaths caused by 
intemperance, and from that period to the 
31st of December, 1868, they amounted to 
2,170. 

In 1865, out of 18,518 committed, there 
were 11,397 women, 7,220 men. Reports of 
the city prison show that women are much 
more incorrigible than men. The Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Corrections, in their 
report, dated January, 1867, in speaking of 
the workhouse, remark : 





“There, the vagrant, the slothful, and the 
drunkard are taught, by forcible lessons in 
hard work, the folly of their past conduct. 
The term of service is brief, rarely exceeding 
three months, but is a term of sharp disci- 
pline, and generally inspires among the males 
a wholesome dread of their repetition. On 
the female prisoners, however, this effect is 
not produced. They are subjected to the 
same rules as the men, but neither the sense 
of confinement, nor their laborious employ- 
ment, have much effect on their conduct. 
They are impatient for the end of their term 
of committal, but it is only that they may 
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indulge in their craving for liquor, and ina 
few days they are again inmates of the work- 
house. In many instances women have been 
committed thirty and forty times, and in 
some cases one hundred times.” 


{The proportion of women in the total of 
this exhibit is most painfully large, to say 
nothing of the impression made on the mind 
of the thoughtful by the remarks concerning 
the apparent incorrigibility of female ine- 
briates. Can it be possible that among these 





unfortunates there are found very many 
whose birth and education allies them to the 
better class of our population? If so, cer- 
tainly there is work for the true reformer in 
our American homes. But we are skeptical 
on this point, and will not think that the 
statistician has done his duty until we are 
furnished with the particulars, showing the 
nationality and social condition of the 
wretched victims of intemperance. ] 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR FEBRUARY NUMBER.] 


SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE FORM 
AND PROPORTIONS OF THE SKULL, AND 
BONES OF THE FACE, 

7 ET us return with more just principles 

to the study of the lines marking the 
regions of the face and head. 

A line drawn from the tube of the ear to 
the eyebrow, or prominence of the frontal 
bone, and one from the same point to the 
chin, include the face in a triangle. If an- 
other line be drawn to the lowest point of 
the nose, we divide the face into two regions ; 
the lower occupied by the masticating appa- 
ratus of teeth, jaws, and their muscles, If 





Fie, 1.—Too mucn Jaw. 


this alone be enlarged, the effect is an en- 
croachment on the nose and orbit, and the 





face loses all dignity and form. The eye is 
especially diminutive, and the nose misshapen. 

It will be found that the bones correspond 
with the general skeleton; very tall men, 
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Fie, 2.—A Rickety Heap. 
especially if gigantic, have large jaws, and 
comparatively small heads. In rickety de- 
formity of the bones, the character of the 
face is exhibited, as in this sketch, by a de- 
fect in the size of the jaw-bones, which have 
yielded to the action of their muscles, The 
qualities of mind, evinced in expression, may 
redeem any degree of deformity ; but the pe- 
culiarity of the countenance here is that of 
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rickets; the prominence of the forehead 
' arises merely from the accumulation of bone, 
and not from a superior development of the 
brain. We have a further opportunity of ob- 
serving that the projection of the facial line, 
unaccompanied with due conformity of feat- 
ures, only adds to the deformity.* 

Blumenbach, dissatisfied with the facial 
line of Camper, contrived a different mode 
of distinguishing the capacities of the head 
and face. He selected two bones of the 
skull: the frontal bone as representing the 
development of the cranium or brain-case ; 
and the superior maxillary bone, as the seat 
of the organs of sense, which are considered 
as opposite to the intellectual properties. 
He placed the vertex ov the skull toward 
him, so as to look over the brow or forehead ; 
and then he noted how much the bones of 
the cheek, the nose, and the upper jaw pro- 
jected beyond the level of the frontal bone. 
This method he used as better suited to mark 
the peculiarities of the national head , and 
to be employed in the skull rather than in 
the living head. It may be useful, but it is 
manifestly imperfect. The breadth of the 
face may be noted in this manner; but it will 
better serve the purpose of the artist to draw 
the face in- front, and to apply the principle 
already explained, in the profile. 

It was observed in the preceding pages, 
that the different plans of measuring the 


* “Tn visiting the villa Albani, among the indescrib- 
able beauties which are everywhere around us, the party 
was amused with my attention being fixed upon the 
statue of a deformed person. I was indeed struck with 
the truth’ of the representation; the manner in which 
the ribs are distorted, the head sunk upon the breast, 
and the exaggeration of certain muscles, consequent 
upon displacement of the bones. I was thinking of the 
accurate conception which the ancients had of human 
anatomy, aud the precision with which they copied from 
nature. 

* This is said to be a statue of Esop, and on referring 
to Visconti, where he treats of the fabulist, I see that his 
engraving of the statue, beantifal as it is, is deficient in 
what appeared to me a due correspondence in the coun- 
tenance, and the distortion of the body. On comparing 
it with a sketch I had made, I find that I have marked 
more distinctly the position of the head, the projection 
of the chin, and the fullness of the forehead characteris- 
tie of that defect in the face which arises from the jaw 
yielding to the action of the muscles during the age 
when the bones are soft. 

* Visconti discovere in the face a spirituality quite in 
contrast with that expression which the ancients give 
to buffoons and dwarfs, whose physiognomy they always 
make ridiculous,”"—Note from Journal 





head might assist in pointing out the varie- 
ties in the form of the head; but that for 
distinguishing what is acknowledged by all 
to be beautiful in the antique, none of them 
proceeded on a just principle. A circum- 
stance to which Professor Gibson, of Phila- 
delphia, then my pupil, first drew my atten- 
tion, convinced me that the methods which 
physiologists had practiced were very incor- 
rect. He placed before me the skull of a 
European and of a negro; and resting them 
both on the condyles of the occipital bone, as 
the head is supported on the spine, it ap- 
peared that the European fell forward, and 
the African backward. This seemed remark- 
able, when both physiologists and physiog- 
nomists were describing the greater compar- 
ative size of the face, as the grand peculiarity 
of the African head. I was desirous of in- 
vestigating this matter further. 

The difficulty of finding a line by which 
to measure the inclination of the face would 
be removed if we were to take the head as 
fairly balanced on the articulating surfaces 
of the atlas, or first bone of the spine; but 
in the living body, it will not be easy to fix 
the head in the equipoise. Something may 
be attained by comparing the general posi- 
tion of the head, in the European and the 
negro; but nothing approaching to the accu- 
racy which observation pretending to science 
requires. 

To find a line which should not vary, but 
enable us to measure with correctness the an- 
gles both of the facial line, and of the line 
intermediate between the cranium and the 
face, I poised the skull upon a perpendicular 
rod, by passing the point through the fora- 
men magnum into the interior of the skull, 
so that the upper part of the cranium rested 
on the point. By shifting the skull till the 
rod was exactly betwixt the condyles of the 
occipital bone, and in the center of the fora- 
men magnum, I procured the line which was 
wanted. 

I now divided into degrees, or equal parts, 
the great convexity of the cranium, from the 
setting on of the nose on the fore part, to 
the margin of the foramen magnum behind ; 
and having so prepared several skulls for ad- 
justment on the rod, I began to make my ob- 
servations, 

In comparing the European skull with that 
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of the negro, the pgint of the rod in the lat- 
tér touched the inside of the cranium several 
degrees nearer to the bones of the face, or 
more forward on the cranium, than the former. 

On measuring the angle of the facial line 
of Camper with this perpendicular line, in a 
European skull the most perfect in form of 
any I possessed, I found the difference to be 
ten degrees. 

The cause of the difference being much 
greater between the European and African 
skull, in this way of measuring, than by 
Camper's plan is, that here the facial line has 
reference to the whole form and proportion 
of the head; whereas in Camper’s measure- 
ment it marks only the inclination of the face. 


/ BB 





Fig. 3.—AuTHorR's FactaL ANGLE. 

We have now an explanation of the pecu- 
liarity in the position of the negro’: head, 
the upward inclination of the face, and the 
falling back of the occiput. And here, too, 
we have it proved, that it is an error to sup- 
pose the negro head to be remarkable in char- 
acter on account of any increase in the pro- 
portion of the bones of the face to the cra- 
nium ; for the area of the bones of the face 
is in this way shown to bear a less proportion 
to that of the bones of the cranium, in the 
negro than in the European head. 

My next object of inquiry was to find on 
what the distinctive character of the negro 
face really depends. For to the eye the 
negro face appears larger, while in fact if is 
proved to be smaller than the European, con- 
sidered in relation to the cranium. I took 
off the lower jaw-bones from both the Euro- 
pean and the negro skull; and then, in order 
to poise the skulls on the perpendicular rod, 
it was required to move both forward on the 
point of the rod, But it was found neces- 





sary to shift the negro skull considerably far- 
ther forward than the European; the point 
of the rod thus indicating by its removal 
backward on the scale, that the lower jaw of 
the negro bore a greater proportion to the 
skull than that of the European. The facial 
line was of course thrown farther backward 
in both skulls on taking away the jaw; but 
the jaw of the negro being larger than that 
of the European, the inclination backward 
was greater in the negro skull. Proceeding 
to take away the upper jaws, and then the 
whole bones of the face, the index on the 
surface of the cranium showed that the jaw- 
bones of the negro bore a much greater pro- 
portion to the head and the other bones of 
the face, than those of the European skull ; 
and that the apparent magnitude of the bones 
of the negro face resulted from the size and 
form of the jaw-bones alone, while the upper 
bones of the face, and indeed all that had 
not relation to the teeth and mastication. 
were less than those of the European skull. 

In proceeding with these experiments, I 
changed the manner of noting the variations 
in the inclination of the cranium; because I 
perceived that an index, marked on the con- 
vexity of the skull, varied according to the 
form of the head. Preserving the principle, 
I measured the inclination of the cranium by 
an angle formed by the perpendicular line 
(AB) and a line (ac) intermediate between 
the cranium and the face. On poising the 
cranium on the rod, after taking away all the 
bones of the face, it appeared that the negro 
cranium had the line elevated nearly ten de- 
grees more than the European. [I also found, 
on comparing the cranium of a child with 
that of an adult, that it was deficient in the 
relative proportions of weight and capacity 
on the fore part—that the line was depressed 
by the size of the forehead increasing in pro- 
portion to the advance in maturity. 

On looking attentively to these skulls, it 
was evident that there were distinctions to 
be observed in the form of the cranium it 
self, independently of the proportions be- 
tween the face and cranium ; that these vari- 
eties depended on the form of the brain, and 
proceeded (I think we may conclude) from 
the more or less complete development of the 
organ of the mind. [There is no doubt at 
all about this. All phrenological experi- 
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ence confirms it.] In the infant there is 
a deficiency of weight, and a less ample area 
in the higher and anterior part of the brain- 
case. I say less ample, only in comparison 
with that which we may estimate as the 
standard, viz., the adult European. In the 
negro, besides the greater weakness and light- 
ness in the bones of the whole skull, there is 
a remarkable deficiency of length in the head 
forward, producing a narrow and depressed 
forehead ; whereas a large capacious forehead 
is allowed to be the least equivocal mark of 
perfection in the head. 

Having been brought by this more accu- 
rate method of measuring the skull, to ob- 
serve distinctions not only in the cranium 
and bones of the face, but in the face itself, 
and in the cranium independently of the face, 
I wished, in the next place, to consider more 
at large the varieties in the form of the face, 
and the cause of the secret influence of cer- 
tains forms on our judgment of beauty. 

From the examination of the heads, both of 
men and brutes, and of the skulls of a variety 
of animals, I think there is reason to conclude 
that the external character [configuration] 
consists more in the relative proportions of the 
parts of the face to each other than has been 
admitted. On first consideration we are apt 
to say, that in the beautiful form of the hu- 
man countenance the likeness of the brute is 
inadmissible ; that wherever we see a resem- 
blance to the brute in the form of the whole 
countenance, or in the particular features, it 
implies degradation. But this is true to a 
limited extent only ; and how far it extends, 
the examination of the uses of the parts will 
inform us. 

We have therefore again to inquire, which 
are the nobler features of the face, and what 
belong to the inferior functions, 

In examining the mouth and jaws of ani- 
mals we shall be convinced that the form of 
the bones is adapted to the necessities of 
the creature, independently altogether of the 
sense of taste; that in man, whose jaw-bones 
are smaller than those of other animals, this 
sense is most perfect, most exquisite in de- 
gree, and suited to the greatest variety in its 
exercise, Turning to the skulls of the horse 
and the lion, we shall see that the one is fit- 
ted for powerful mastication, and the other 
for tearing and lacerating, not for cutting or 





grinding ; and if we examine the form of the 
teeth more narrowly, we shall perceive thag 
there must necessarily be a form of the jaw 
corresponding to these actions. In the lion, 
the tiger, and all carnivorous animals, much 
of the character of the face lies in the depth 
of the jaw forward; because this depth is 
necessary for the socketing of the long ca- 
nine teeth. When, on the contrary, the jaw 
is deep and strong toward the back part, it 
is for the firm socketing of the grinding 
teeth, and is characteristic of the form of 
the head of the horse, and of all graminivo- 
rous animals, There is also a peculiar form 
of the head and distinct expression in the 
rodentia, and such animals as have to pierce 
shells for their food, as the monkeys, which 
is produced by their cutting teeth being 
placed at right angles in their jaws, for the 
action of gnawing. 

Now it certainly is by that unconscious 
operation of the fancy, that associating pow- 
er which has a constant influence on our 
opinions, that a human face with protuberant 
jaws seems degraded to the brutal character; 
that the projection of the incisor teeth espe- 
cially gives a remarkable expression of mean- 
ness; while we see that the enlargement of 
the canine teeth, as in the demons of the 
Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, produces 
an air of savageness and ferocity.* 

When we consider further the muscles ap- 
propriated to the motions of the jaws, we 
may comprehend why it should be thought 
a deformity when the zygoma (the arch of 
bone on the temple) is remarkably prominent. 
It is enlarged to permit the massy temporal 
muscle by which the jaw is closed to act 
free.y, and its form corresponds with the 
size of the jaw, and with the canine teeth. 
This will be very evident if we place the hu- 
man skull beside the skull of the horse, the 
lion, the bull, the tiger, the sheep, the dog, 
ete. 

It has already been said that a comparison 
of the area of the bones of the head and face 
in different animals will not inform us of the 
relative perfection of the brain in its exer- 
cise. But still we may recognize, in the form 
of the jaws and bill, the beast or bird of 
rapine; in the breadth and extent of the 


* Fairy Queen, Book IV. cant. vii. 5. 
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central cavities of the face, the seat of the 
organ of smelling, tribes which hunt their 
prey; in the prominent eye placed more lat- 
erally, timid animals which are the objects 
of the chase; and in the large socket and 
great eyeball, the character of such as prowl 
by night. With these variations in the per- 
fection of the outward senses, there are, no 
doubt, corresponding changes in the brain, 
and, therefore, in the instincts and habits of 
animals. [In Comparative Physiognomy we 
find that the principle does apply, that a per- 
son has characteristics of disposition which 
assimilate to the known traits of the brute, 
to the facial expression of which his own 
face may bear more or less resemblance. } 

In obtaining a line which shows with pre- 
cision the bearings of all the parts of the 
head, I think that I have reduced this sub- 
ject to greater simplicity; and have been 
able to make observations more correctly 
than by the methods hitherto in use: I have 
shown that the relative capacity of the cra- 
nium or brain-case to that of the face, as 
containing the organs of the senses, is insuf- 
ficient to mark the scale of intellect, or to 
explain the distinctions of character in the 
human head: that the perfection of the hu- 
man head greatly consists in the increase of 
the cranium forward; in the full and capa- 
cious forehead ; and that the cranium of the 
negro, when compared with the perfect cra- 
nium of a European, has less capacity at the 
fore part.* It has been shown that in the 
negro the whole of the face is actually smaller, 
instead of being greater, when compared 
with the brain-case, than that of the Euro- 
pean; but that the jaws, contrasted with the 
other parts of the face, are larger. The con- 
clusion to which these views lead is, that some 
principle must be sought for, not yet acknowl- 
edged, which shall apply not only to the form 
of the whole head, but also to the individual 
parts. This principle, I imagine, is to be 
found in the form of the face as bearing re- 
lation to its various functions; not those of 
the senses merely, but of the parts contained 





* In comparing the skulls of men with those of brutes, 
e. g.. the chimpanzee, it can not be just to measure the 
proportions of the cranium behind the foramen of the 
occipital bone; for that foramen must correspond with 
the spine on which the head reste ; and the position of 
the animal, monkey, or quadruped must determine the 
connection of the spine and skull. 





in or attached to the face—the organs of 
mastication, the organs of speech, and the 
organs of expression. 

And here it is to be observed, that it is 
not necessarily a deformity that a feature re- 
sembles that of a lower animal. In our se- 
cret thoughts the form has a reference to the 
function. If the function be allied to intel- 
lect, or is connected with mind (as the eye 
especially is), then there is no incompatibil- 
ity with the human countenance, though the 
organ should bear a resemblance to the same 
part in a brute; whereas, if it has a relation 
to the meaner necessities of animal life, as 
the jaws or the teeth, the effect is incompat- 
ible, and altogether at variance with human 
physiognomy. 

If we take the antique as the model of 
beauty in the human bead, we shall confess 
that a prominent cheek-bone, or a jaw-bone 
large and square behind, is a defect; that 
the great depth of face, produced by the 
length of the teeth, is also a deformity ; that 
the projecting jaws are still worse; and, 
above all, that the monkey-like protrusion of 
the fore teeth takes away from the dignity 
of human expression. 





ESSAY II. 


CHANGES FROM INFANCY TO AGE. OF THE 
SKULL, AS PROTECTING THE BRAIN. OF 
THE CHARACTERS OF BRUTES. NATIONAL 
PECULIARITIES. 

Tue bones, and the parts which cover 
them, or are contained within them, grow, 
as it were, by one impulse, so that they cor- 
respond together; the fleshy lips of the ne- 
gro are suited to his large protuberant teeth. 
Among ourselves, a square jaw-bone is attend- 
ed by a thickness and heaviness of the cheeks 
and lips; and if the canine teeth, the strong 
corner teeth, be unusually long and promi- 
nent, there is not only a coarseness and heay- 
iness of a different kind, but a certain irasci- 
bility of expression. In women and young 
persons with large incisor teeth, there is a 
pretty fullness and ripeness of the lips. 

The whole character of the face of a child 
results from the fleshy parts and integuments 
being calculated, if I may use such a term, 
for the support of larger bones than they pos- 
sess in early years. The features are provided 
for the growth and development of the bones 
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of the face, and hence the fullness, roundness, 
and chubbiness of infancy. 

There are some other peculiarities in infan- 
cy. For example: the head is of an elongated 
and oval form, its greatest length being in the 
direction from the forehead to the occiput ; 








Fic. 4.—OLpD AGE. 


the forehead is full, but flat at the eyebrows, 
and the whole part which contains the brain 
is relatively large; the jaw-bones, and the 
other bones of the face, are diminutive; the 
neck is small compared with the size of the 
head, owing to the peculiar projection of the 
back of the head (or occiput). 

Compare the outline of the infant’s head 
with that of the boy, and the effect of the 
expansion of the bones of the face in bestow- 
ing the characteristic form of youth, will be 
apparent. The face in the youth is length- 
ened, and is less round than that of the in- 
fant. The brow, however, is not enlarged in 
proportion to the increase of the lower part 
of the face ; though the form is so far changed 
that a prominent ridge is now developed 
along the course of the eyebrows. 

This ridge (the supra-orbitary) is caused 
by a cavity which is formed in this part of 





the head by the layers of the frontal bone (or 
os frontis). It is the enlargement of this cay- 
ity (called the frontal sinus) that makes the 
prominence over the eyes which is peculiar 
to manhood. 

From infancy to adolescence there is a 
great increase in the size of the upper 
jaw-bone (the superior maxillary bone). 
This is chiefly owing to its containing 
within it another cavity (the maxillary 





Fie. 5.—CurpHoop. 


sinus); which, like the frontal sinus, 
becomes greatly developed with advanc- 
ing years. And there are several new 
characters given to the countenance 
by the enlargement of the upper jaw- 
bone which may be regarded as the center of 
the bones of the face. It has the effect of 
raising and lengthening the bones of the nose, 
and of making the cheek-bones (or ossa ma- 
le) project farther.* 

The growth of the large teeth in the adult, 
contrasted with the child, adds to the depth 
as well as length of both the upper and lower 
jaw-bones, and the whole face becomes con- 
sequently longer. Another necessary effect 
is, that the angle of the lower jaw recedes 
more toward the ear, and acquires more dis- 
tinctness. Thus it is that by the growth of 
the teeth, and of those processes of the bones 
which support and fix them (the alveolar 
processes), and by the lengthening and re- 
ceding of the angle of the jaw, a manly 





* The cavities in the frontal and maxillary bones com- 
municate with the nose, and assist in giving the sono- 
rous, manly tones to the voice. They are very small in 
women, as they are in children. 
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squareness of the chin and lower part of the 
face takes the place of the fullness and round- 
ness of childhood. 

This yiew of the skull at different periods 
of life suggests another observation, relating 
to the characters of age. When the teeth 





Fic. 6.—BRaAtNn-CasE IN PROFILE. 


fall out in old age, the sockets which grow 
up along with them waste away. Accord- 
ingly, while the depth of the lower jaw-bone, 
from the hinge to the angle, is undiminished, 
and its length toward the chin is the same, 
there remains nothing at the part where the 
teeth were implanted but the narrow base of 
the jaw. The effect on the countenance is 
perceived in the sketch. The jaws are al- 
lowed to approach nearer to each other at 
the fore part; the angle of the lower jaw 
comes of course more forward, and resembles 
that of the child, were it not that the chin 
projects; the chin and the nose approximate, 
the lips fall in, the mouth is too small for the 
tongue, and the speech is inarticulate. 
Before leaving this subject, we may point 
out a defect in the sculptures of Fiammingo, 
who has been justly celebrated for his designs 
of boys. In his heads of children, it is ob- 
vious that he intended to present us with an 
ideal form, instead of a strict copy from na- 
ture. But it will be remarked, that the eyes 
are too deeply set in his figures. He has 
made the prominences over the orbits (the 
aupra-orbitary ridges), which are peculiar to 
& more advanced age, distinct features in the 
child, and has thus produced an unnatural 
appearance. The only character of the boy 
which he has kept true to nature is the large- 
ness of the head compared with the face, the 





fullness of the cheeks, and the falling in of 
the mouth and chin. In exaggerating the 
natural peculiarities, the artist has strictly 
imitated the antique. But it may remain a 
question, how far the principle which is so 
happy in its effect of heightening the beauty 
of the adult countenance, is necessary or al- 
lowable in designing the forms of childhood ? 
ON THE SKULL, AS PROTECTING THE BRAIN. 

In touching even slightly on this subject 
we must attend to certain principles. It is 
to be understood, that a shock or vibration 
passing through the brain proves more de- 
structive than a wound penetrating its sub- 
stance. A skull stronger, thicker, and more 
solid than that which we possess would not 
have given greater security; it would have 
vibrated to a greater degree, and the concus- 
sion arising even from trifling blows on the 
head, would have effectually benumbed the 
faculties. 

A child bears knocks which would be fatal 
in old age. This is owing to the skull being 
thin, uniform in texture, and elastic, in child- 
hood; and to the brain being of a corre- 
sponding structure. The brain is at this age 
soft to a degree that would be unnatural in 
mature years. This resiliency of the skull, 
and yielding quality of the brain, explain 
how the child is uninjured by blows which 





Fie. 7.—LincERING SENILITY. 


would be attended with fatal concussion in 
after-life. But there is als® a provision in 
adults for moderating the effects of such ac- 
cidents. In proportion as the brain acquires 
firmness during growth, a gradual change 
takes place in the structure of the bones of 
the head ; the protecting cranium is not sim- 
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ply strengthened ; it is not merely thickened ; 
the flat bones which surround the brain are 
split into layers, an external and an internal 
one. These layers have each a different den- 
sity, and a softer substance than either is in- 
terposed between them; the effect of which 
is, to interrupt that vibration which would 
otherwise ring around the skull, and reach 
every molecule of the brain. 

I have elsewhere * shown that, in brutes, 
as in man, the processes and joinings of the 
skull are formed in relation to the forces to 
which the head is to be exposed; and that 
they vary according to the habits or mode of 
existence of the animal. The tearing fangs 
of the carnivorous animal, and the still more 
powerful teeth of the hyena, adapted for 
breaking the hardest bones, are implanted in 
sockets of corresponding strength. The horns 
of the bull, the antlers of the stag, are rooted 
in bones not only capable of supporting their 
weight, but of receiving the shocks to which 
such instruments expose the brain; and the 
firmness of the sutures in the crania of these 
animals demonstrates the precision with which 
everything is set in just proportion. 

A remark is here suggested by these con- 
The provisions which we have 
been noticing in the human head are not de- 
signed to give absolute security against vio- 
lence, but to balance duly the chances of life, 
leaving us still under the conviction that 
pain and death follow injury; so that our 
experience of bodily suffering, and fear of 
incurring it, while they protect the life, lay 
the foundation of important moral qualities 
in our nature. 

Let us now direct our attention especially 
to the forms of the skull. The back of the 
head is more exposed than the forehead; we 
defend the front with our arms and hands; 
not so the back, as in falling backward. 
There is, accordingly, a very marked distinc- 
tion in the strength of the occipital bone and 
that of the frontal bone. The prominence 
felt at the buck part of the head is the center 
of certain groinings, or arched ridges, which 
strengthen the bene within. We say groin- 
ings, for there is nothing more resembling 
the strong. arches, or groinings, of an under- 
ground story of a building than these pro- 


siderations, 





* Paley’s * Natural Theology,” with illustrative notes 
by Henry Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell. 





jections on the interior of the occiput. In 
front, the skull forms, on the whole, a lighter 
and more delicate shell than behind ; yet it 
is not less adapted to protect the brain. 
The projecting parts of the forehead, which 
the anatomist calls the eminentia frontales, 
are, undoubtedly, most exposed; but they 
are, at the same time, the strongest points of 
the bone, for here the outer and inner sur- 
faces are not parallel; there is an accumula- 
tion of bony substance in the two tables, to 
give them increased thickness. It has al- 
ready been seen that the immediate promi- 
nences over the eyebrows, characteristic of 
the mature or manly forehead, do not show 
the exact form of the brain at this part ; they 
are the anterior walls of the frontal sinuses,— 
cavities which, it has been stated, belong 
principally to the organ of voice; yet they, 
and the ridges which project toward the 
temples, are a safeguard to the brain. Those 
latter-raised arches, called the temporal ridges 
of the frontal bone, consist of dense and 
hard bone, as obviously designed for adding 
strength, as is an edging of brass, in carpen- 
try, or a piece of steel let into a horse-shoe. 
Imagine a man falling sidewise, and pitching 
on the shoulder and side of the head,—he 
strikes precisely on that point which is the 
most convex, the most dense, the thickest, 
and best protected. 

Altogether, independently of Phrenology, 
it has of old time been acknowledged, that 
fullness of the forehead, combined with those 
forms which have been noticed, is an indica- 
tion of intellectual capacity; and, as we 
have shown, of human character and beauty. 
Nearly all physioiogists have agreed in this 
view ; while some are equally confident in 
affirming that anatomy affords no foundation 
for mapping the cranium into minute sub- 
divisions or regions. As nature, by covering 
the head, has intimated her intention that 
we shall not too closely scan our neighbors’ 
capacities, she has* given us the universal 
language of expression. Man is gregarious; 
he looks for sympathy; it is not good for 
him to be alone; he solicits a unity of senti- 
ment; and the language which expresses it 


is in the face.* [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





[* Nevertheless it is found that-one’s phrenology and 
physiognomy are in perfect accordance one with the 
other.] 
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HARRIET HOSMER, THE WOMAN EMINENT IN SCULPTURE. 


HIGHLY organized mental condition 

is apparent in this lady, and there is 
also shown an unusually strong and posi- 
tive disposition. The face expresses real 
character, intelligence, serenity, and origin- 
ality. How broad between the eyes, showing 
large Form, or ability to draw correctly! 
See also how broad between the temples, 


showing large Constructiveness,—ability to 
Then 


design, contrive, invent, construct! 


there is a fine, 





toward an esthetic pursuit was strengthen- 
ed also by the influence of temperament. 
The gentle, mellow, and pliable artistic na- 
ture selects painting as its domain, and in 
that domain a woman prefers to depict 
flowers and images of the higher emotions; 
the strong, positive, and robust artistic na- 
ture selects sculpture, or, if painting, the 
depicting of the varied aspects of nature. 
A woman of this order of mind in selecting 


sculpture, a ro- 
Cu 





full, well-devel- 
oped intellect, 
indicating high 
capability and 
rare talents. Nor 
is Benevolence 
less conspicuous. 
The affections 
are indicated in 
That 


is a handsome 


the lips. 
mouth, an ex- 
pressive eye, and 
a _- well-formed 
head and face. 
There 
power back of 


is latent 


those trim feat- 
When 


when 





ures too. € 


aroused, 





bust art in itself, 
3 Weaves into the 
constitution of 
her works her 
feminine delica- 
cy. Her figures 
exhibit the high- 
er idealism. The 
breadth of head 
in the portrait 
shows compre- 
hensive judg- 
ment with refer- 
ence to things 
. seen and things 
thought. There 
is the earnest 


practicality of 





the true woman 


mingled with 





fired up, another 

character may be seen in marked contrast 
with that sweet repose. As will be seen from 
the subjoined biographical sketch, the devel- 
opment of her physical nature was unrestrain- 
ed by any of those conventional and unwise 
habits and customs of society so much in 
vogue. Inheriting in large measure many 
of the characteristics of the father, she was 
the more inclined to follow the spirit of his 
counsels in the way of invigorating and es- 
tablishing her health. The drift of her mind 





2 
oe : 
the warm imag- 


We doubt not that 
Miss Hosmer, by giving herself up to the 


ination of the poet. 


prosecution of her artistic employment, has 
sacrificed many of her most interior yearn- 
ings, for in the contour of her face are seen 
the evidences of strong affection, and appre- 
ciation of all that enters into domestic rela- 
tionship. 

Harriet G. Hosmer, who is perhaps the 
most widely known among the American 
female sculptors at Rome, was born in Wa- 
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tertown, Mass., on the 19th of October, 1830. 
Her father, an eminent physician of that 
town, having lost his wife and only other 
child by consumption, impressed upon Har- 
riet the necessity of good physical training, 
then and now so much neglected among 
girls. Accordingly her childhood and youth 
were spent in occupations and pursuits more 
like those of a boy than of the conventional 
young lady. She delighted in her horse and 
dog, and became expert in riding, shooting, 
swimming, rowing, skating, and other out-of- 
door sports. Vigorous in body and bright 
in mind, she was not easily. amenable to dis- 
cipline when placed under instructors, and 
many anecdotes are related of her practical 
jokes and boyish freaks. She is said to 
have been expelled from one school and 
pronounced incorrigible in another. At the 
age of sixteen she entered the celebrated 
school of Mrs. Sedgwick, of Lenox, Mass., 
and under her judicious care, and the excel- 
lent intellectual and social influences of that 
delightful village, her bold and turbulent 
nature seems to have been successfully re- 
strained, and she improved rapidly in knowl- 
edge, self-control, and development, while 
her active habits of body continued. Al- 
though restrained, her bold and fearless na- 
ture was not eradicated, for the high-spirited 
girl has developed into an equally fearless, 
high-spirited, and unconventional woman 
whose eccentricities have for years been the 
standing wonder of the Romans. At a com- 
paratively early age she began to give much 
attention to modeling figures in clay, and 
after leaving Mrs. Sedgwick’s school her 
early predilections ripened into the purpose 
to make sculpture a pursuit. She accord- 
ingly entered the studio of Mr. Stephenson, 
of Boston, for lessons in drawing and model- 
ing, and soon finished the bust of a child. 
She at the same time studied anatomy with 
her father, and in the fall of 1850, while 
visiting a school friend in St. Louis, took 
advantage of the consent of the medical col- 
lege there to admit female students, and 
went through the regular college course, re- 
ceiving a diploma for her attainments; and 
the immense value of the knowledge she thus 
acquired has shown itself in all her subse- 
quent work. She traveled in the West un- 
attended, visited the Dacotah Indians and 





the Falls of St. Anthony, climbed to the 
summit of what was deemed an inaccessible 
bluff, and finally returned to her New Eng- 
land home to occupy a studio her father had 
prepared for her in the garden. The mus- 
cular adaptation and strength gained by her 
vigorous physical exercise greatly contrib- 
uted to her success in the manipulation of 
clay. She now produced her first works in 
marble—a reduced copy of Canova’s bust of 
Napoleon, and an ideal head called “ Hes- 
per.” The latter was much praised at the 
time. Her next task was to cut in marble a 
copy of a friend’s likeness by Clevenger. 
Miss Hosmer now resolved to carry out at 
once the one aspiration of all artists—namely, 
to goto Rome. This resolution was intensi- 
fied and fixed by an acquainantance formed 
at this time with Miss Charlotte Cushman, 
the well-known actress, and in the autumn 
of 1852, accompanied by her father and new 
friend, she reached the Eternal City.. Dr. 
Hosmer at once took daguerreotypes of 
“Hesper” to Mr. John Gibson, the English 
sculptor, and asked him to allow Miss Hos- 
mer to become his pupil. At first he hesi- 
tated, but after examining the evidences of 
the young lady’s proficiency, he consented, 
and she was soon at work amid the marble 
wonders of that renowned artist’s studio in 
the Via Fontanella. Her perseverance and 
industry were remarkable. She spent her 
first months in modeling from the antique. 
She copied the head of “ Venus de Milo,” the 
“Cupid” of Praxiteles, and the “ Tasso ” of 
the British Museum, alternating her art 
studies with gallops across the Campagna 
unattended, to the astonishment of both na- 
tives and foreigners. Her first original at- 
tempt was a head of “Daphne,” then one 
of “ Medusa,” both of which were completed 
in 1853. They were sent to Samuel Apple- 
ton, Esq., of Boston, and two replicas of the 
“ Daphne” were subsequently ordered. Gib- 
son recognized both patience and progress in 
her studies. In the summer of 1853 she fin- 
ished her first full-length figure in niarble— 
a statue of the nymph none, the shepherd- 
wife whom Paris deserted for Helen. This 
was ordered by her friend Wayland Crow, 
Esq., of St. Louis, and gave so much satisfac- 
tion that she at once received a commission 
to execute a similar work for the Mercantile 
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Library in St. Louis. This commission was 
filled two years later by a life-size statue of 
“Beatrice Cenci,” representing the maiden 
lying in her cell after the torture had been 
applied and just before herexecution. Both 
these statues are very beautiful, the latter es- 
pecially, which has been pronounced her best 
work. In them are conspicuous the qualities 
which have characterized all her later work : 
clearly conceived. ideas, marked simplicity 
and directress in working them out, un- 
failing perceptions of the just limitations 
of her art, and a thorough knowledge of all 
its mechanical possibilities. 

Miss Hosmer’s next work, designed under 
the pressure of pecuniary wants, was a statue of 
“ Puck,”.an exquisitely humorous little figure, 
based on Shakspeare’s description of the fairy, 
and one of the most pleasing and characteristic 
of her works. This statue, which was fin- 
ished in 1855, was sent to the Hon. Samuel 
Hooper, of Boston, and three copies of it are 
in noble collections in England. Among her 
other works are a colossal statue of Zeno- 





bia, architectural in style, with highly fin- 
ished drapery, massive and dignified; a 
bronze statue of heroic size of Col. Thomas 
Hart Benton, which now stands in Lafayette 
Park, St. Louis, and which has been pro- 
nounced by an able critic “the best speci- 
men of monumental statuary in America;” a 
“mortuary monument” in the Church of 
San Andrew del Fratte at Rome; ‘ Will-o’- 
the-Wisp,” now in the possession of Mr. 
George Low, of Boston; the “Sleeping 
Faun,” which found many admirers in the 
Paris Exposition of 1867; the “ Waking 
Faun,” a companion of the latter; a statue 
of a drowned girl, illustrating ‘ Hvood’s 
Bridge of Sighs;” several designs for gate- 
ways, fountains, and chimney-pieces, and, 
grandest of all, though not yet carried out, 
a design for the Freedmen’s Monument to 
Lincoln. 

Miss Hosmer is yet in the prime of life, 
being but forty-one years old; and we may 
hope that many more will yet be added to the 
above list of marbles before the final record of 
her work is made up. Her studio is said to be 
the most beautiful in Rome, and she occupies 
a leading position in the art society of the 
Eternal City. 
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SWEETEST LIPS WERE EVER KISSED. 


BY SARAH E. FULLER. 


Every charm of form and face, 

Every little nameless grace, 
Winning look and tone,— 

Making her beyond compare, 

Fairest pearl among the fair, 

Does my darling own ; 
And, withal, to crown the list, 
Sweetest lips were ever kissed. 


Laughing eyes, and golden hair, 

Snowy neck, and bosom fair, 
Dimpled cheek and chin,— 

Slender foot, and little hand, 

Waist—the tri t ever ep 

May not always win; 
But what Stoic could resist— 
Sweetest lips were ever kissed. 


Name not maids of sunny climes, 

Quote me no enraptured rhymes, 
Throbbing with their praise ; 

Useless all—the glowing south 

Never flushed a lovelier mouth 

With its ardent rays ; 
Useless all—for well I wist 
Sweeter lips were never kissed. 





Parted like an opening rose, 
Pearly treasures they disclose ; 
And her “ sugar breath ” 
Shames the sweetest sigh that gushed 
From the rose’s heart when crushed 
Into odorous death. 
Roses bathed in morning mist— 
Sweetest lips were ever kissed. 


} 





When my own their pressure meets, 
Mine are all the rarest sweets 
Fancy ever knew ; 
And their magic power is such, 
That their softest, lightest touch 
Thrills me through and through, 
For they are—I still insist, 
Sweetest lips were ever kissed. 
Lightly curved as Cupid's bow, 
Keener arrows they can throw, 
More effective darts ; 
For their soft entrancing speech 
Instantaneously will reach 
E’en the coldest hearts ; 
Ice itself could not resist— 
Sweetest lips were ever kissed. 


Musical as rippling rill 

Flowing at its own sweet will, 
Is her silvery voice : 

Surely "tis an echo flung 

Earthward when the harps are strung, 
When the blest rejoice ; 

Angels eagerly might liet— 

Sweetest lips were ever kiesed. 

But in vain do I essay 

Half her beauties to portray ; 
Words are idle all 

To depict the perfect grace 

Which by matchless form and face 
Holds my heart in thrall ; 

And the dearest on the list— 

Sweetest lips were ever kissed. 
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OUR HORSE CARS. 


BY PERIWINELE, 


HE horse railroad crosses the head of 

our street; and sitting at my window 
to-night, I can see the evening car as it 
crawls up the rise which the street makes 
here; and it is a source of daily wonder, a 
perpetual miracle to me, that such an ag- 
glomeration of humanity as it invariably 
contains, can ever again be sorted into sep- 
arate and distinct individualities. Inside 
and outside, behind and before, a struggling 
mass of life gasps for breath, and sways 
with the motion of the vehicle like one 
body ; and as I live, there is a man riding 
on that little projecting piece of iron to 
which the horses are attached when the car 
is going in the opposite direction! There 
he goes, balancing himself on this slight 
foothold, first on one foot and then on the 
other, and occasionally jumping off and 
walking behind the car. 

Poor mortal! what was the punishment of 
Sisyphus to a four-mile ride under such cir- 
cumstances ! 

The boys here have a legend to the effect 
that once on a holiday the car went past the 
head of our street with a row of men pasted 
by their backs along each side of it; but I 
suspect this is apocryphal. 

Now the car has reached the top of the 
hill; avd as it comes out into stronger light, 
I see members of the human body sticking 
out in all directions. 

“ Legs and arms, heads and bodies, emerging between, 


Like the drawing-room grim of the great Sawney 
Bean.” 


Methinks I hear some impatient reader 
exclaim, “ Who the dickens was Sawney 
Bean?” and I will state here, for the inform- 
ation of anybody who cares to know, that, 
according to a scarce old pamphlet I once 
read, Sawney Bean was a gentleman of 
Scottish nationality, who combined the pro- 
fession of a highwayman with the taste of 
an anthropophagist, and in his dealings with 
the dead contrived to make both ends meat, 
by eating up his victims from head to heel. 
The pamphlet further states, that in the 
cavern which he and his associates used for 
a rendezvous, and where they were captured, 
there was found a number of human limbs, 





which had been pickled and hung up to be 
smoked. He was, in fact, a man who might 
have said, with Abou Ben Adhem: “ Write 
me, then, as one that loves his fellow-men” 
—pickled. 

Now the car begins to fade from sight, 
more, I suspect, from the effect of twilight 
than the rate of speed at which it is pro- 
gressing ; indeed, it is difficult to ascertain, 
at a little distance, whether a horse-car is ig 
motion or not. Perhaps this point might 
be determined with the aid of a@ transit 
instrument, but I don’t happen to possess 
one. I believe the rate of speed of these 
vehicles is restricted by a city ordinance to 
four miles an hour, but they keep well with- 
in this limit, and if I might be allowed to 
venture an estimate, I should say that four 
hours to the mile appears to be their highest 
rate of progression. As an illustration of 
this I will narrate an incident which occurred 
a short time since, and which has some sad 
features : 

One of my neighbors, Bevis by name, laid 
a wager that he would take the car in the 
morning, go to his place of business, about 
two miles from here, come home to dinner by 
the same mode of conveyance, return to his 
store and get home again, all on the same 
day. Of course his friends remonstrated 
with him on the madness of attempting such 
a feat, and Mrs. Bevis was heard to say that 
she almost went on her knees in endeavoring 
to dissuade him,—a figurative mode of ex- 
pression which injured wives sometimes 
make use of when they wish to convey the 
idea of superlative pig-hcadedness on the 
part of the man whose name is on the door- 
plate. But Bevis was proof against argu- 
ments and blandishments, and seemed one of 
those “ whom the gods would destroy.” 

I saw him set out early in the morning 
looking fresh and hopeful. He came home 
to dinner, late it is true, and when he went 
out again in the afternoon I noticed his step 
was less vigorous, his clothes were crumpled, 
and he walked with a cane. About nine 
o’clock p.m. I was coming round the corner 
of the street when a car stopped, and I knew 
by the wriggling and squirming among the 
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passengers that somebody was going to get 
out. Soon six men jumped off the platform 
to open a passage, and the conductor and 
another man came bringing out a pas- 
senger apparently in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion, with his feet all trodden out of shape, 
the buttons twisted off his coat, his paper 
collar torn in halves, and his hat jammed 
over his eyes, while in his feeble grasp he 
yet retained a small fragment of a cane. 

This was Bevis, and after the conductor 
had propped him up against a fence the car 
drove on. I went up and spoke to him. 
Consciousness had not wholly departed, for 
he recognized me and made signs as if he 
had something to communicate. I approach- 
ed my ear to his lips and could just dis- 
tinguish these words: “ Won the wager— 
took me fourteen hours.” 

I have learned to-day the family physician 
thinks Bevis can be patched up a little, so 
as to be able to go out in the course of two 
or three weeks, but he says he will never be 
the man he was before his disastrous ride. 

Sometimes, when I have had a day of 
leisure, I have ventured on a two-mile ride 
in the horse car, and I have noticed on these 
occasions, among other things, the alacrity 
with which the conductor proceeds to take 
the fares when there is a stoppage from any 
obstruction in the street. I remember, on 
one occasion, when the conductor had just 
been through, and there was a line of cars 
ahead extending as far into the distance as 
the unaided vision could penetrate, I heard 
a little urchin on the sidewalk call out to 
his comrade on the other side of the street, 
“ What's the matter, Joe—what are the cars 
stoppin’ for?” *O, nothin’,” said Joe, “ only 
there’s a straw across the track, and they are 
waitin’ for it to blow way.” 

I looked out of the window and saw a con- 
ductor hastily leaving his car, and a boy’s 
leg going round a corner. 

I recollect once making a practical use of 
my observation. I was in the car one morn- 
ing when it stopped before a repair shop 
belonging to the company. The conductor, 
a new one, by the way, got off, and a work- 
man came into the car, with an assortment 
of tools in one hand and a huge coil of 
leather strap in the other. I took the liberty 
to inquire what new form of torture was 





about to be inflicted on the unoffending pas- 
sengers, and was informed that we were to 
be favored with an exhibition of the mechan- 
ical process of attaching a new strap to the 
bell of our car. 

“My friend,” said I to the workman, in 
my most impressive manner, “ you perceive 
this car is full of passengers. We have been 
a long time on the road, having traveled 
nearly a quarter of a mile this morning, to 
say nothing of the delay of stopping sixteen 
times, and having the harness break down 
once or twice. None of us had the fore- 
thought to come provisioned for the day, 
and we are all naturally anxious to return to 
our respective homes before the midnight 
hour chimes, which we shall be unable to do 
if we protract our stay in this locality until 
your work is consummated. Besides,” I 
added, “ the conductor hasn’t yet taken the 
fares.” The last argument had its effect. 
The man gathered up his tools and strap, 
which he had laid down, and went out on 
the front platform. “Where's the conduc- 
tor?” he asked of the driver. “ He got off 
for a moment,” said the driver. “ Well,” 
continued the other, “I aint going to begin 
that work till I see him.” We went on 
without a new strap that morning. 

I suppose people who travel on the horse 
cars every day have observed the prevalence 
of balky animals in the motive power. Once 
it happened on one of my casual trips. I 
was standing on the front platform, beside 
the driver, when one of the horses came to a 
full stop, and neither persuasion nor force 
had any moving effect on him. His feet 
seemed to be fastened to the pavement, after 
the fashion in which a toy horse is secured 
to the little board on wheels. 

I wondered if it could be possible that 
there was a large magnet under the pavement 
which exerted a powerful attraction on his 
shoes ; but, before settling down on this 
theory, I thought it prudent to ask the dri- 
ver what the trouble was. “ Balky,” was 
laconic reply. “ But,” I continued, “I should 
think such an animal would be unfit for car 
service. Why don’t the company dispose of 
him ?” 

“Why, look here, sir,” said the driver, 
“the company wouldn’t sell that hoss for 
five times what he cost. I sometimes take 
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three freights on one trip with him. You 
see, when he stops, the conductor takes the 
fares, and, after a while, the passengers get 
tired of waiting and get out and walk. Then 
we start up again, the cars take on another 
freight, and we proceed till the hoss has 
another tantrum, and so on to the end of the 
route.” 

“Well,” I remarked, “I haven’t seen 
many horses who are taken in this way in 
other vehicles lately. I suppose there is a 
reason for it, eh ?” 

“JT should say so,” replied the driver. 
“You bet you don’t see many balky horses 
laying around loose, not if the company 
knows its business. Its agents are on the 
lookout, and if they get sight of such an 
animile they go for him at any price. They 
have bought a good many, and by next 
spring this line will have one for each car.” 

By this time the passengers had begun to 
thin out, and I went inside and took a seat, 
musing on the old truism that nature makes 
nothing in vain, and I thought how some 
learned professor, after patiently watching 
the habits of a tiny animal, at last arrives at 
the knowledge of its sphere of action—some- 
thing which the little animal knew all along 
—and gains great credit for his discovery, 
and I queried if my name would figure in 
scientific journals, when, at some future time, 
I should make known to the world the dis- 
covery that balky steeds were made for horse 
cars, I have heard there are horse railroads 
ten miles in length extending from this city. 
Ten miles in a horse car! Imagination fal- 
ters in attempting to depict the wearisome 
horrors of such a journey ! 

I sometimes try to fancy a car, with its 
load of passengers, setting out on that line, 
and then, looking into the dim future, I an- 
ticipate the change that will take place in 
the appearance of that car and its occupants 
by the time it reaches its destination. 

I imagine myself standing at the terminus 
of the route, when a crazy, groaning vehicle, 
with the paint all worn off, the glass out of 
the windows, and the rear platform hanging 
loose, and flapping up and down, is driven 
up. The horses, mere aged skeletons, fall 
down dead as soon as the driver gives the 
last turn to his little crank; and the driver 
and conductor, who were in the lusty prime 





of manhood when they started, are now gray- 
haired, trembling dotards. 

I look into the car and see the ruddy- 
cheeked matron changed to a wrinkled bel- 
dame, the infant in arms grown to a bearded 
man. But this is too harrowing. I crave 
permission here to lay down my pen and 
wipe away a couple of tears. 

As I resume writing I hear the tinkle of a 
bell, and know that another car is going 
past in the darkness, with its living freight 
packed like figs in a drum. Oh, it is won- 
derful the meekness with which the great 
American public submits to hazard and in- 
convenience in the matter of travel! It is 
blown up in steamboats, it is smashed up on 
railroads, and suffocated on horse cars. Oc- 
casionally, after some wholesale slaughter, 
there will be some pottering about an in- 
quest, but this interest is manifested chiefly 
by those who do the standing around in the 
community, while men of energy and saga- 
city seem too busy to give the subject much 
attention, and the whole business commonly 
ends like Hamlet’s reading in “‘ Words, words, 
words.” 

In order to reach his place of business, I 
verily believe that Jonathan would submit 
to be disjointed and packed in a tea-chest, 
if, after he was bundled into his store, by 
any possibility he could be put together 
again and made to move round long enough 
to catch “that ere dollar” which is rolling 
over his counter. But although Jonathan is 
an exemplar of patience in some respects, 
yet he is capable of being aroused, and under 
a sufficient pressure he has been known to 
put things to rights suddenly, as when he 
takes time to go to the polls and break up a 
ring ; and sometimes when ruffianism is out- 
rageously rampant he puts up his shutters 
and organizes a vigilance committee. 

So I indulge the hope that, some day in 
the present century, after he has been scalded 
and ground to rags, and suffocated, and sat 
on sufficiently, he will find time to investi- 
gate the means of travel in this enlightened 
republic. 

Now the tinkle of the bell sounds faint in 
the distance, and in imagination I follow the 
car along the dark road, where the houses 
are thinly scattered ; past orchard and mea- 
dow, and old pastures, with their tottering 
stone walls and gloomy clumps of straggling 
pines. I think of pleasant homes, where 
the hearth fire burns brightly, and the lamps 
are lighted, and the tea-table spread ; pleas- 
ant homes, whose light, and warmth, and 
cheer seem enhanced by contrast with the 
dark, chilly night without, and as the tired 
passengers get out one by one, I wish them 
a happy greeting as a compensation for the 
miseries of a horse car. 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 





WILL IT PAY? 
BY PRESIDENT TUTTLE, OF WABASH COLLEGE. 


HIS is a great question, and it is very 
often repeated. That it is a great ques- 
tion in Wall Street is evident from the fact 
that in some sense or other its vast business 
hinges on it. If a man buys this stock or 
sells that, if he “ buys short” or buys at all, 
if he deal in Erie, or Northwestern, or Union 
Pacific, the question at the bottom and the 
beginning of the transaction is this, “ Will it 
pay?” <A certain tea firm in Philadelphia 
having too much unoccupied capital cast a 
look over the stock market. By some means 
their attention is directed to “ Reading” 
stocks, They wish to make money, and the 
very question to be settled is that which 
heads this article. These gentlemen did not 
demand an absolute certainty in the matter, 
but after all, their venture is based on the an- 
swer which they are able to give to the great 
question. 

Now I do not propose to give a very learn- 
ed answer to the question, nor to discuss it 
abstrusely. Those who want that kind of 
discussion can find it easily in “ the books of 
the few.” My object is to reach “ the many” 
with this question. That it appeals to a 
sensitive nerve in the public mind is very 
certain, since in the selection of the pursuits 
in life by parents for their children, or by 
their children for themselves, this question 
exerts a mighty influence. 

Residing somewhere, years ago, was an ac- 
tive man, full of life, of large brain, strong 
judgment and will, who was looking about 
for a business. “ What shall I do?” he asked 
himself, and others also. If work was what 
was wanted, why not dig on the railway track 
with “ Patrick” or “John Chinaman?” That 
was not all that was wanted, since a man may 
work at employments that do not pay. So 
this man, when he asked “ What shall I do?” 
meant by it, “ What can I do that will pay?” 
At last he finds a business, and drives it with 
all his might. The bank-men scrutinize his 
balance and say “his business pays!” He 





enlarges his business, he increases his ventures, 
he redoubles his efforts. Money rolls in upon 
him. He buys one property after another. 
What he touches turns to gold. He has no 
proper Sabbath, and business encroaches on 
sleep. People look at him with amazement 
and exclaim, “What a great business man! 
whatever he touches pays! he is a millionaire, 
and can control legislatures, buy railways, and 
great blocks in our great city!” By-and-by, 
in middle life, the doctors shake their heads 
over the great man’s queer adventures and 
sayings. The great brain has been working 
like the engine of the waterworks, night and 
day, seven days each week, and fifty-two 
weeks each year. It is true he went to Sara- 
toga a week or two each year, but his whole 
education had unfitted him to make any good 
use of such recreation. He is like “a fish 
out of water;” and even on the piazza of 
Congress Hall, and by the gushing stream of 
Congress Spring, he thinks of stocks, and 
banks, and city lots, and money. The great 
brain gets no rest. If he goes to church, it is 
all the same, and by-and-by they say, “ He is 
failing! something is wrong! it is very curi- 
ous!” 

The fact is, the great brain has given out 
entirely. The doctors talk very learnedly and 
say “the brain has softened,” as if that 
would soften the sad thing. “The brain has 
softened,”—to be sureithas. That skull, full 
of fine forceful nerves, the means by which 
the man planned, and that very wisely and 
largely, “ putting this and that together” so 
shrewdly and easily, and also so profitably, 
has become a bunch of worn-out nerves. 
What it means to have “the brain softened” 
I am not able to describe, only I perceive that 
this man talks incoherently and plans fool- 
ishly. His neighbors shrug their shoulders 
and say, “ He is not the man he used to be!” 
And what did the doctors say was the mat- 
ter? “The brain is softened?” And what is 
that? Is he not avery rich man? Has he 
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not an immense estate, with city houses, and 
great farms in the country, and fine horses, 
and huge bank balances? and yet you say 
“his brain is softened!” Now, money is 
good, and lands are good, and these fine city 
blocks are what a great many people would 
like to have, but of what good are they to a 
man whose “ brain is softened?” His friends 
and hired servants care for him as they would 
for a little child or an idiot; they do not 
consult him as to what he shall eat, nor when 
he shall ride, nor what of his property shall 
be sold, nor ask him “how he enjoys this,” 
and “ how he enjoys that.” “ Hnjoys/” what 
a word to apply to a man whose “brain is 
softened,” as if he were capable of enjoying 
anything! What shall it profit a man to gain 
great riches, and yet have the doctors say 
“his brain is softened ?” 

This may seem trifling, and yet it is not so 
meant. I am as serious as I ever was, and 
ask the question of ten thousand men in busi- 
ness who are doing just what this man did, 
and of ten thousand young men who stand 
ready to imitate the same example, “ Will it 
pay?” Look at that man whose incessant 
foil with his brain to carry his plans to a suc- 
cessful conclusion has endéd in great wealth, 
but a softened brain. That man to get this 
wealth has abused his brain worse than these 
engineers do their locomotive engines. They 
run their fine machines a hundred miles or 





more in a day and then let them lie still for 
many hours. The fires go down, the panting 
lungs of the fire-horse are quiet, and his 
mighty limbs are in repose, and then he is 
ready to run his race again; but this man of 
bnsiness docs not stop. He toils without 
rest, he works without good honest sleep, and 
does it for days, weeks, years, and then his 
brain is softened, or he dies of heart-disease, 
or consumption, or some other disease which 
was but an expression of God’s displeasure 
on his way of doing business, 

This rude sketch is written by the side of 
a great railway as we wait our train, and its 
rush and roar remind one of its Kings, and 
as I recall the worn-out brains it has cost, and 
also what our mad rush for business does in 
wearing out men, I ask seriously, Dogs ir 
Pay? 

[Dr. Tuttle writes most sensibly. He evi- 
dently believes in Phrenology. We wish to 
add a suggestion. These brain-wreckers, to 
whom he refers, nearly all resort to alcoholic 
stimulants, and to narcotics “to quiet their 
nerves,” which is only “adding fuel to the 
flames.” These men, nearly all of them, drink 
and smoke, and die or break down from five 
to fifteen years sooner on that account. O the 
foolishness of such suicides! Why will men 
allow their vanity and ambition to run away 
with their health, their strength, and with 
life itself ?] 
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AGUE AND FEVER. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


VER since the days of Hippocrates, sev- 

eral centuries before the Christian era, 
intermittent fever (in common parlance, fever 
and ague) has been regarded’as the type of all 
fevers; hence whatever theory obtains respect- 
ing its essential nature, controls or modifies the 
practice throughout the whole range of fe- 
brile diseases. And the principle underlying 
this statement may be carried still further; for 
ague and fever is in reality a type of all dis- 
eases, of every form and nature. There is not 
a single symptom pertaining to any disease 
that can be named, excepting such as are pe- 
culiar to structural disorganization, which may 
not attend intermittent fever. It is also the 
simplest form of disease known, speaking noso- 
logically, for the reason that all of its states 
and stages are clearly marked, the cold, hot, 





and sweating stages of each paroxysm distinct, 
and the intermission prominent. Moreover, it 
has been studied more critically, and written 
about more extensively by the leading minds 
of the medical profession, than any other 
malady, while experience in treating it has 
been almost unlimited. It would seem, there- 
fore, that if the medical profession knows any- 
thing about any disease, or can treat any dis- 
ease successfully, its name should be ague 
and fever. Nevertheless, the simple question, 
“ What is intermittent fever?” is among the 
unsolved medical problems of to-day. 

It is very true that physicians do not, in 
most cases, find much difficulty in curing it. 
It is simply a question of dose. A hundred 
“ remedies” have arrested it at once. Bleed- 
ing, brandy, opium, niter, antimony, capsicum, 
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the cold douche, the vapor-bath, and the most 

heterogeneous drugs and processes, have been 

successfully employed in curing intermittent 

fever. But here is just where the trouble be- 

gins. The disease should not be cured. 
CURRENT REMEDIES. 

Quinine and arsenic are regarded as “spe- 
cific” remedies. In recent cases either drug 
seldom fails to “ break it up,” whatever break- 
down may result to the patient. When the 
“ Army of the Potomac” was encamped in the 
vicinity of the Chickahominy Swamps, the 
soldiers were swallowing sixteen thousand 
dollars’ worth of quinine per day, with corres- 
ponding rations of whisky, as preventives of in- 
termittent fever. And it is true that certain 
drugs which are regarded as specific curatives 
for particular diseases are just as certainly 
specific preventives. This problem is easy of 
solution, and it involves the modus operandi of 
all medicines. Let us refer to the authorities: 
ALLOPATHIC AND HOMC:OPATHIC PRINCIPLES. 

Professor Martyn Paine, M.D., of the New 
York University Medical School, in his “ great 
work” entitled “Institutes of Medicine,” in 
treating of the rationale of curing diseases 
with drug remedies, says: “ We do but cure 
one disease by producing another.” Here 
Allopathy and Homeopathy meet on the same 
plank of the same platform. Hshneman 
teaches the same doctrine precisely—that the 
primary disease is cured by inducing a drug 
disease. The law of “similia similibus curan- 
tur,” and the law of “contraria contrariis cu- 
rantur,” although so different in sound and 
words, are identical in sense and meaning. 
The eal question between Allopathy and 
Homotopathy is not, which is the true law of 
cure, but whether big or little doses are best 
for the patient. 

In this identity of the “heteropathic” and 
“pathogenetic” plans of medication we have 
the key to solve the whole mystery of curing 
or preventing ague and fever by means of 
arsenic, quinine, or any other drug medicine. 

DRUG TREATMENT. 

A drug disease, whether occasioned by huge 
doses of crude materials, or by infinitesimal 
quantities of diluted potences, necessitates a 
new series of vital actions, changing more or 
less the existing order of symptoms. The 
original disease is “ cured,” and a new disease 
exists. When large doses of quinine, or arsen- 
ic, or any similar drug have been employed, 
or when small doses have been repeated for a 
long time, the whole system becomes so drug- 
diseased (and drug-cured) that the affection 





superinduced has been named in reference to 
its cause, as guininism, arsenicalis, etc., just as 
chronic or prolonged drunkenness is called 
alcoholismus. 

The effect of guininism, etc., and the ulti- 
mate effect of all “ anti-periodics,” is to cure 
the disease without removing its cause—just 
what never should be done. Diseases should 
not be cured. The causes should be removed 
that the patient may be cured. Quinine and 
other “specific” drugs subdue the efforts of 
nature in their attempt at purification and 
leave the impurities or pvisons within. The 
result is seen in torpid livers, enlarged spleens, 
and general debility. All persons who have 
long resided in malarious localities are aware 
of the frequency of “ ague-cakes” (enlarge- 
ments and indurations of the spleen, or liver, 
or both) in patients whose intermittent fevers 
have been “cured” by large doses of quinine 
or arsenic. 

In thousands of cases these organs are 
nearly ruined in functional activity for life. In 
the Health Institutions, patients who have 
been treated and “cured” with “specific” 
doses, months or years previously, and who 
are being treated for dyspepsia, liver com- 
plaint, or general debility, are very liable to 
have several paroxysms of ague and fever 
after a few weeks of Hydropathic treatment. 
And this re-appearance of old drug-cured dis- 
ease is always regarded as a favorable indi- 
cation. It means that the depurating organs 
whose action was arrested in the original at- 
tempt to purify the body, being now placed 
under favorable conditions, are renewing the 
attempt. But now the system has a double 
task to perform. It has not only to get rid of 
the original impurities, but to expel the drugs. 
If henceforth the patient is properly managed, 
the process of purification will be completed 
and the health restored, minus the loss of the 
vitality which has been expended in getting 
rid of the medicine. The patient will be cured. 
As to the disease, it will be neither “ cured ” 
nor killed, but, the causes being removed, it 
will be nowhere. 

I look upon this whole proceeding of curing 
ague and fever with drug poisons just as I 
should look upon the attempt to purify a filthy 
central building in a block of tenement houses 
by shutting all the doors and windows. The 


, adjacent apartments might be relieved at once 


of unpleasant odors, but the noxious miasms 
would be there; and, sooner or later, the ex- 
istence would be manifested in some form of 
pestilence. In the case of ague and fever, 
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cured by quinine, the acute disease would be 
changed into a chronic morbid cendition, 
while the vital energies are wasted in the ex- 
pulsion of the medicine. 

LOCALITY AND CAUSES OF THE DISEASE. 

Intermittent fever is known to prevail (ex- 
cept in sporadic cases) only in districts where 
there is a large amount of vegetable matter in 
a state of decomposition, and this occurs more 
especially in times of drouth. In dry seasons 
rotting wood and other vegetation, usually 
innocuous because under water, is exposed to 
the atmosphere, which it attaints with the ema- 
nations of decay. We have no evidence that 
any amount of decaying vegetable matter on a 
dry soil, though it may be very unwholesome, 
is especially conducive to the intermittent form 
of fever. Moisture is an essential factor in the 
causes. But all swampy lands are more or less 
productive of this type of fever in dry seasons, 
and the prevalence of intermittents in their 
vicinities always corresponds with the quantity 
of decaying organic matter. 

Another source of the disease not often 
thought of, and seldom alluded to in medical 
books, is rotting wood and other decaying 
vegetable matter in the cellars and door-yards 
of houses which are situated in damp places. 
If wood, or any other decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, and water are allowed to accumulate in 
the immediate vicinity of houses or stables, the 
water will become stagnant, and malarial gases 
will be generated, causing intermittent fever in 
the occupants of the houses, and a more ob- 
scure, though analogous affection in the domes- 
tic animals. 

Many farmers wonder why the members of 
their families are sick, and how their domestic 
animals become diseased, when, if they would 
only look at the stagnant water, decaying 
offal, and accumulated excrement in the im- 
mediate vicinity, they would find the explana- 
tion in an ever-present malarial atmosphere. 

The malaria of swamps and other places is 
sometimes carried mostly in a given direction 
by the prevailing winds or breezes, so that per- 
sons residing a mile or two distant, and in high 
altitudes and salubrious localities, are more 
subject to intermittent fever than are those 
who reside in their immediate vicinity. It is, 
therefore, of much importance in the neigh- 
borhoods of malarious places, or in districts 
subject to this disease, to ascertain the prevail- 
ing atmospheric currents before constructing 
buildings, either for human beings or animals. 

It may be an interesting question with many 
who are obliged to reside in malarious locali- 





ties, At what hours of the day or night is the 
atmosphere best or worst? There can be no 
doubt, I think, that early and late in the day 
are the worst times to be exposed. From day- 
dawn until a little after sunrise (and still later 
in cloudy or damp weather), and from sunset 
until a little after dark, the air is damper, 
heavier, and more loaded with malarial ema- 
nations, which the sunshine and heat of the 
day dissipate and destroy, and which the 
colder air of the night condenses and keeps 
down to the surface of the earth. Those who 
live near any source of pestilential miasmata 
would do well, as a preventive measure, to 
avoid exposure as much as possible during the 
hours above indicated. 

But it may be said that persons must breathe 
such air as surrounds them, that the malaria 
will pervade the indoor as well as the outdoor 
atmosphere; and that, therefore, nothing is 
gained by remaining within. The objection is 
well taken; but by keeping the air of the 
apartments occupied during the above hours 
warm and dry with a brisk fire (even though 
the time be July or August and the thermometer 
at fever heat), the objection will be obviated. 

TREATMENT. 

There is no acute disease that can be more 
successfully treated without drug-medicines 
than ague and fever. During twenty-five years 
of Hygienic practice I have never failed to 
cure the patient suffering of any form of inter- 
mittent promptly and permanently ; and in no 
case, treated hygienically from first to last, has 
there been any of the ordinary complications 
or sequele, ague-cakes, liver complaints, shat- 
tered nervous systems, deafness, etc. 

The main point and the universal rule in 
medicating all cases is: to keep the tempera- 
ture and circulation as nearly balanced as pos- 
sible during all stages of the paroxysm. On 
the first appearance of the symptoms of the 
cold stage, the patient should have hot fomen- 
tations applied to the abdomen, bottles of warm 
water or something equivalent to the sides and 
armpits, and warm applications to the feet. 
By these means the duration of the cold stage 
will be lessened, the severity of the hot stage 
diminished, and the entire paroxysm abbre- 
viated and rendered milder. . 

During the hot stage the patient should have 
a tepid ablution over the whole surface of the 
body, to be repeated once in two hours until 
the hot stage subsides. The temperature of 
the water should have reference to the degree 
of febrile heat, varying from moderately warm 
to cool, or from 90° to 70° Fahrenheit. In 
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severe cases, attended with a great degree of 
superficial heat, the wet-sheet pack for an 
hour is preferable to the ablutions. 

In the sweating stages the skin should be 
gently wiped with damp, soft towels, and then 
wiped very dry, in order to remove from the 
skin all of the excreted matters. This process 
should be repeated every hour or two, accord- 
ing to the degree of sweating. 

Headache may attend any stage of the par- 
oxysm, but is usually most severe in the hot 
stage. It requires the constant application of 
cold wet cloths to be frequently renewed. 
Nausea and sometimes vomiting may occur at 
any time. Frequent sips of warm water are 
all the medication required, unless attended 





with cramp in the stomach or colic, when hot 
fomentations should be applied. 

During the intermission the patient may 
partake moderately of any simple food, but 
not more than twice a day. In quantity he 
should incline to abstemiousness. As the liver 
is always more or less congested, overloading 
the stomach, even with the best viands, is sure 
to aggravate the subsequent paroxysms, and 
may occasion a relapse. 

Gruel (without salt), canned berries (with- 
out sugar), good apples, Graham crackers, 
mealy Irish potatoes, and wheat-meal bread 
(without risings) constitute the best and a 
sufficient dietary, so long as the febrile par- 
oxysms continue. 
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EOPLE often ask us, “ What is the 
proper quantity of food?” This de- 
pends very much on what the food is, and 
who the person is, and what his pursuits are. 
We doubt not that most people who have the 
means eat a third more than they really need, 
and we venture the assertion, that if each 
man of good constitution and health could 
begin at twenty-one, having been properly 
fed to that time, he might live to be seventy 
or seventy-five years of age and not need the 
aid of a doctor at all. We believe that nine 
out of ten could do so, But just how a per- 
son should live to avoid entirely all causes 
of disease, no man, perhaps, is wise enough 
to prescribe. It may be safe to assert that 
most people who are healthy and hearty eat 
a little more at every meal than they should. 
That sense of fullness, that extra heat of the 
face, and the inclination to be sleepy after a 
meal, show that it has been too heavy. 
Most people eat too rapidly, and take in 
more food than they are aware of. The ap- 
petite is not allayed, and they eat as long as 
they can hold it, because it still tastes good. 
Suppose one were to eat parched wheat or 
corn; were obliged to masticate it, moisten- 
ing by the saliva, having no coffee, tea, or 
water to “wash it down,” he would not be 
likely to eat too much for several reasons, the 
chief one being, that while eating so slowly, 
his stomach would begin to appropriate the 
food, some of the juices of the food would be 
absorbed and carried into the circulation and 








the appetite would be partially satisfied be- 
fore he had finished. Moreover, there would 
be a mechanical satisfaction on the part of 
the stomach. It would take a man perhaps 
three-quarters of an hour to eat as much of 
that kind of food as would satisfy him. 
Then he would get exercise enough for his 
teeth, so that they would be healthy, and all 
the glands of the mouth would do their 
work. Thestomach would come into healthy 
action, and the person would be satisfied as 
soon as he had eaten enough. Doubtless he 
would eat but little more than half as much 
in that way as he would to have the wheat 
ground and made into mush, that could be 
eaten without the use of the teeth, and a sur- 
feit obtained before the stomach had time to 
respond. 

Persons, generally, who are fat, and are 
anxious to reduce their flesh, can do so by 
eating a third less of food than is their cus- 
tomary habit. Some would have to reduce 
the amount one-half to bring them to a 
proper standard. This plan would require self- 
denial; but people undergo, through self-in- 
dulgence and its consequent vexation and 
annoyance, ten times more to mitigate or rid 
themselves of trouble than would be neces- 
sary to avoid it altogether. A lady came to 
us for a phrenological description whose face 
was thickly covered with pimples, fiery red 
blotches, like mosquito bites. Thinking we 
could hardly do her a better service, we 
asked, at the close of our phrenological de- 
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scription, if she would like to be rid of those 
pimples. She started with delight and hope, 
and said, “ Certainly ; what shall I put on?” 
We replied, “ Nothing ; but eat less sugar and 
butter, eat lean beef and fruit, and keep clear 
of griddle-cakes and their accompaniments 
for three months, and your face will be clean 
and fair.” In one month after she came in 
without a pimple on her face, to show us 
what virtue there was in our simple prescrip- 
tion. She had doubtless been buying cos- 
metics at a dollar a bottle for years, greatly 





to the advantage of the dealer. Like the 
woman of the Scripture, she became no 
better, but rather worse. 

We eat too much. We eat the wrong ar- 
ticles of food. We have pimples, bilious 
fevers, headaches, dyspepsid, kidney com- 
plaint. liver difficulties, and rheumatism. 
The old rough statement that “ men dig their 
graves with their teeth,” has more truth than 
poetry in it. If men would use their teeth 
properly, they could postpone the time for 
having their graves dug for many years. 








{)u fontry and 1s enourges. 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





FISH CULTURE IN AMERICA. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ART. 


HE art of breeding fish artificially has 
long been known and practiced in other 
lands; but it is only within a few years that 
it has assumed any importance in this country. 
Fish culture has always been practiced by the 
Chinese as far back as we have any knowl- 
edge of them. Their fish are reared in the 
greatest abundance, and form a very large 
part of the animal food of the people. The 
art was also practiced extensively by the 
Romans. Lucullus, we are told, “at his 
house at Tusculum, on the shores of the Gulf 
of Naples, dug canals from his fish ponds to 
the sea. Into these canals fresh-water streams 
were led, and pure running water thus kept 
up. Sea fish that breed in fresh water passed 
through the canals into his ponds, and stock- 
ed them with their young. When they at- 
tempted to return to the sea, flood gates 
barred their egress at the mouths of the 
canals, and while their progeny were growing, 
the parent fish supplied the market.” The 
value of Lucullus’ fish ponds was estimated 
at a quarter of a million of our money. 

After the fall of Rome we do not hear 
much more about fish culture until the four- 
teenth century, when a monk of the Abbey 
of Reome is said to have discovered the art 
of breeding fish in wooden boxes, with wicker 
work at the ends, and sand upon the bottom, 





which is something like the modern arrange- 
ment. It was re-discovered again in 1763 by 
Jacobi, a German, and during his day many 
gentlemen practiced the art, but it was not 
popularized. 

It was reserved for Joseph Remy, a French 
peasant, to make fish culture a practical busi- 
ness, and to demonstrate to the French peo- 
ple, and to the world, the feasibility of re- 
stocking barren rivers with fish. He knew 
well that fish were prolific enough, and he set 
himself to discover why it was that so many 
of the streams of France were impoverished, 
or entirely wanting in fish. He ascertained 
that the scarcity was owing to the immense 
amount of eggs that never came to life, the 
enormous quantity of fry that were devoured 
by enemies, and the hard fishing of the streams 
before the survivors had time to grow to the 
reproductive age. 

It was only so recently as 1849 that the 
labors of Remy, and his assistant, Gehin, were 
brought to the knowledge of scientific men. 
The French Government then took hold of 
the matter, and the system was rapidly ex- 
tended to all the rivers of the country with 
the most gratifying results. It added much 
to the comfort of the people, in a rapid and 
cheap increase of fish as an article of food; 
and, in some cases, little fortunes were made 
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by intelligent farmers who had suitable 
waters for the propagation of fish. The efforts 
of Remy culminated in the erection of a great 
fish hatching establisl:ment at Huningue, 
under the direction of Professor Coste. 

Great attention is now paid to the business 
in France, Germany, and Great Britain, and 
a marked improvement has taken place in all 
the rivers favored with the artificial propa- 
gation of fish. The salmon streams of Great 
Britain and Ireland, once greatly impover- 
ished, are now steadily increasing in the yield 
of this excellent fish, and salmon and green 
peas are a favorite dish once more within 
reach of laboring people. 

In the United States fish culture has been 
so far tested that we may speak confidently 
of its entire success. The attention of our 
law-givers is so far awakened that we shall 
soon have all the legislation and the money 
that is needed to stock our barren streams 
with alewives, shad, salmon, and other: ana- 
dromous fishes, and fish will become the 
cheapest animal food. 

HOW THE WATER HAS BECOME DEPOPU- 
LATED. 

The streams and ponds upon every farm 
can be utilized and made more productive in 
food than the land. These waters have had 
no intelligent husbandry until very recently. 
The effort of every fisherman has been to catch 
the last fish, and so far as the shad and sal- 
mon are concerned, the last fish has been 
caught in a multitude of streams that once 
swarmed with them. The warfare upon these 
fish has been most destructive because they 
were most coveted, and their large size made 
them more easy to capture. 

When the country was first settled, all the 
streams of any considerable size east of the 
Hudson were full of salmon, and all the 
streams north of Florida were well stocked 
with shad and alewives. Shad are still plenty 
in the Southern rivers, but in the streams east 
of the Hudson they have greatly diminished, 
and in most of the smaller streams they have 
entirely disappeared. The salmon were once 
so plenty that they formed a very important 
part of the food-supply of the people, and the 
old tradition that it was stipulated in the in- 
dentures of apprentices that salmon should 
only be furnished a certain number of times 
each week, is found to be an historical fact. 





At the fisheries on the Connecticut River, 
shad could not be bought without the taking 
of a certain number of salmon as a make- 
weight in the bargain. 

The depletion of these streams has been oc- 
casioned mainly by the damming of the waters 
for manufacturing purposes, This began 
very early. The first settlements were made 
near the shore, and not far from the outlets 
of the brooks and rivers, These were dam- 
med to furnish water-power for grist mills and 
saw mills, which were among the first neces- 
sities of emigrants settling in a country cov- 
ered with heavy timber. These dams pre- 
vented the fish from ascending to their spawn- 
ing beds, and they very soon became extinct. 
The larger streams were the last to be ob- 
structed, and the fish were preserved in them 
for several generations. The salmon disap- 
peared from the Connecticut about sixty 
years ago, when the river was dammed at 
Turner’s Falls, and the shad had been rapidly 
diminishing for thirty years—since the dam 
was put in at the Hadley Falls, until artificial 
propagation was begun, about six years ago. 

THE FECUNDITY OF FISH. 

Fish are so enormously prolific, that if any 
considerable portion of the spawn could be 
protected, and grow up to adult life, the sea 
would be full of them, and the rivers would 
hardly be navigablefor their multitude. This 
fecundity is not a matter of speculation, but 
has been accurately determined by natural- 
ists who have given their attention to the 
subject. The female salmon gives about a 
thousand eggs for every pound in weight, 
and the speckled trout about the same pro- 
portion. The Schoodic salmon, found in the 
great lakes at the head-waters of the St. 
Croix River in Maine, yields about a thousand 
eggs for a five-pound fish; and this is the least 
prolific of all the salmonide with which we 
are acquainted. A five-pound shad will give 
100,000 eggs. The alewives are qyite as pro- 
lific in proportion to their size. Perch, both 
white and yellow, are very prolific, and pick- 
erel are still more so. It is quite impossible 
to exterminate them from any water where 
they once gain possession, except by turning 
off the water and draining the pond and dry- 
ing the bettom. This fish has the peculiarity 
of producing a very much larger proportion 
of females than males. The sea fish are still 
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more prolific. One sea fish which frequents 
our rivers has been known to yield two hun- 
dred pounds weight of roe, making 7,000,000 
eggs. A single cod-fish has produced 3,400,- 





Brook Trout. 


000; a flounder 1,200,000; a sole 1,000,000 ; 
mackerel 500,000 ; herring 35,000 ; smelt 36,- 
000; blue fish, striped bass, weak-dsh, Span- 
ish mackerel, bonetas, menhaden, are known 





to be enormously prolific. The menhaden, 
known also as white fish, bony fish, and 
mossbunker, is almost the only fish that has 
not been diminished by the ceaseless warfare 
made upon them. This fish has been captured 
for manure ever since the first settlement of 
the country. For twenty years or more it has 
been taken for its oil, and only the refuse 
used for a fertilizer. It is taken all along the 
coast, from the Virginia capes to Maine, with 
seines and purse nets, and the most ingenious 
devices of the fisherman’s art. The Long Is- 
land and Connecticut shores swarm with fish 
factories, and the perfume of their industry 
is never wanting from the summer breeze. 
Not far from 140,000 tons of this fertilizer 
are made every year, and 1,400,000,000 fish 
are captured to keep these factories running. 
Notwithstanding this terrible drain upon the 
menhaden, it is not perceived that they have 
diminished in numbers. Hauls of a hundred 
thousand at a single fishing-place in a day 
are not uncommon, and the rewards of this 
industry are still abundant. 

This fecundity of the finny tribes is wisely 
ordained to meet the enormous waste of life 
that occurs from their natural enemies, and 
to provide abundantly for the wants of the 
human family. A large part of the spawn 
escapes the milt of the male, and only serves 
for the food of fishes. They prey upon their 
own ova, and other species come to the spawn- 
ing beds as toa banquet. Then, when the 
young fish come forth from the shell, every 
tribe waits to devour them. In the natural 
process of growth it is estimated that not 
more than three fish from a thousand eggs 
reaches the period of adult life, when it can 
reproduce its kind. Now, if art can come in 
and forestall this destruction, the fecundity 
of fish will soon fill any water that is suitable 
for their growth. The art of fish culture con- 
sists in guarding the ova and fry against their 
natural enemies. It is now well known even 
to tyros in fish culture that the impregnation 
of fish eggs is a purely external act. The 
male either deposits his milt at the same in- 
stant with the shooting of the spawn, or im- 
mediately afterward. 

TROUT RAISING. 

To illustrate this more fully, we will de- 
scribe in brief the process of breeding a trout, 
from tne spawn until he is fit for the table. 
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The details for the management are the same 
for all the salmonide. To secure breeding 
fish at the spawning season, it is necessary to 
have ponds constructed for the purpose. 
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SrcuRING THE SPAWN. 


They should be made with flumes, screens, 
and gates, or flash-boards, so that the ope- 
rator can have complete control of the water, 
and fill his ponds, or draw them off at plea- 
sure. Three or more ponds will be needed 





for this purpose. One for the large breeding | 


fish weighing half a pound and upward, a 
second for the yearlings, and a third for the 
fry, when they are turned out of the hatching 
boxes. These ponds may 
be of large or small ca- 
pacity, according to the 
purpose of the breeder, Re 
Very small ponds will do 
for an amateur who wants 
simply to raise a ‘few 
thousand trout for his 
own table. But if he 
means business, the ponds | 
should be well made, and 
have a copious supply of 
water. A few breeding 
trout may be kept in any 
copious spring, and if 
the outlet be furnished 
with a good gravel bot- 
tom, the trout will get 
ready to spawn, and at 
the right time they can be captured upon 
the bed and stripped for their spawn and 
milt. The spawn so taken can be developed 
in the water that flows from the spring in a 





box prepared for the purpose, like one of 
the hatching boxes described below. 
A HATCHING HOUSE. 

This may be a cheap shed, or a well-built 
house, with shingle roof 
and cemented walls and 
floors. The latter is the 
best in theend. A leaky 
roof will injure the 
spawn, and if the walls 
are not well made, rats 
and mice will burrow in 
them and destroy the 
spawn. The essential 
things about the hatch- 
ing house are a supply 
of spring water, a filter- 
ing box, and the hatch- 
ing troughs. 

THE WATER SUPPLY 
is a matter of the first 
importance, and we 
should advise no one to attempt trout rais- 
ing who has not a copious spring of nearly 
uniform temperature and constant flow. If 
brook water is available for the ponds, much 
less spring water will beneeded. Water fill- 
ing a two-inch pipe will hatch 100,000 eggs 
or more. 

THE FILTERING BOX. 
This may be inside the building, or with- 
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out. It is better to be within, as it is more 
conveniently arranged. The purest spring 
water needs filtering to fit it for the incuba- 
tion of the eggs. The box should be about 
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sixteen inches square and eight feet long, 
open at the top, and fitted to the side of the 
building at the upper end. It should be 
raised as far above the floor as the height of 
the spring will allow, if you wish to econo- 
mize space in the building. Frames of the 
size of the box are made double for the pur- 
pose of holding filters of coarse flannel cloth, 
through which the water is strained. The 
double frame prevents the necessity of using 
tacks to hold the strainers, and save much 
time inchanging them. Six or eight of these 
filters are needed in the box, and they should 
be changed as often as they get dirty. The 
best way to clean them is by drying, and 
then rubbing them with a soft brush. One 
or more leaders are used to pass the water 
from the filtering box into the 


HATCHING TROUGHS. 


These may be made of stout pine boards 
one and one-half inch in thickness, fifteen in 
width, and twenty feet or less in length. 
They onght to be raised about three feet 
from the floor. They should be divided into 
squares eighteen inches in length, and fitted 
with movable strips about two inches in 
width, so that the water may be controlled 
at pleasure. Into these apartments put 
screened gravel, about one-quarter inch in 
diameter. The gravel should, however, have 
been boiled to destroy all insects, and should 
cover the bottom about one inch and a half. 
The eggs should be placed upon this gravel, 
and the water kept flowing over them about 
half an inch in depth. 


. COSTE’S BOXES 

are the invention of M. Coste, Professor of 
Embryology in the College of France, and 
have been used for two years at Dr. Slack’s 
Troutdale ponds, and at the Poheganut Trout 
ponds near Mystic Bridge, Conn., and are 
found to be a great improvement upon the 
common hatching trough. The eggs lie upon 
a grille of glass rods, and can be taken out 
and cleaned without injuring them. Each 
box holds about 1,500 eggs, and they are 
easily arranged in flights upon a stand. 
With this apparatus and a convenient stream 
of water, the trout hatching can be brought 
into the house or the conservatory, and made 
a constant source of entertainment and in- 
struction to the family and to guests. 





THE IMPREGNATION OF THE SPAWN. 
The spawning season in this latitude begins 
about the first of November, and continues 
six or more weeks. For some weeks previ- 
ous the trout are noticed upon the beds that 
have been prepared for them, at the upper 
end of the pond, in the sluice way. They 
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brush the gravel with their tails, and the 
sediments are carried off by the current. 
They soon pair and visit the beds in couples. 
This is an indication that the fish are nearly 
ready to spawn. The water is drawn down 
so that the trout can be taken with. a scoop- 
net, and the ripe fish are selected according to 
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pressure the eggs flow out in a constant stream, 


the best judgment of the breeder. They are 
like shot froma bag. If the operator is skill- 


put into a large can holding six or eight gal- 
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ful, it will occupy but a few seconds, and the 
fish is immediately put into a large can of 


lons, 80 that they need not suffer while they 
water unharmed. The milter goes through 


are waiting for manipulation. A spawning 
pan, holding four or five quarts of water, is 





TROUTDALE Hatcuine Hovse. 
| the same operation as rapidly as possible, and 
the water is gently stirred with the tail of the 


placed near the can. The operator removes 
& spawner to this pan, and by the gentlest 
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fish to mingle the milt and spawn. The ova 

remain in the pan about a half hour, and are 

then washed by allowing pure water to run 

over them. They are immediately removed 

to the hatching boxes, where water is kept 

flowing over them until they are hatched, 
PERIOD OF INCUBATION. 

This depends upon the temperature of the 
water: At 50° they hatch in fifty days. 
Each degree of higher temperature shortens 
the time five days, and each degree of lower 
temperature prolongs it five days. . Breeders 
differ somewhat in their views of the best 
temperature for hatching. Seth Green puts 
it at 45°. Mr. Wilmot keeps his water down 
to near 34° from choice, and uses brook water 
in preference to springs. It is generally ad- 
mitted that a lower temperature than 50° is 
desirable. I should keep the water between 
88° and 45° if Ihad perfect control of the 





trout, or several thousands of fry just begin- 
ning to feed. It is always best to deal gene- 
rously with a brook in putting in the seed. 
A hundred dollars is none too much to spend 
in giving the water a good.start. This will 
buy, at present prices, from fifteen to twenty 
thousand fry, or two hundred two-year old 
trout. No fishing should be allowed for four 
years» If the stream already affords a few 
trout, nothing more may be needed than to 
stop the fishing for two or three years. 

The stocking of streams with salmon and 
shad is the appropriate business of the State 
legislatures, and nothing need be said upon 
that subject here. This is already done for 
the Hudson and- the Connecticut, with the 
most gratifying results. Five crops of shad 
fry have been put into the Connecticut, and 
there has been a great increase in the num- 
bers and in the quality of the fish taken. 





Brack Bass. 


temperature. It requires some acquaintance 
with the water, the hatching house, and the 
climate to do this perfectly. As long as the 
eggs do not freeze, they will not be harmed 
by the cold. The limits of this article forbid 
any particular description of the development 
of the ova, their care and cleansing, their 
hatching and feeding, their treatment in the 
nursery and in ponds until they become year- 
lings. Most people who have facilities for 
growing trout in ponds or brooks will prefer 
to leave this work to the breeders, and look 
to them for their stock trout. 
STOCKING A TROUT STREAM. 

Several courses may be taken to do this, 
without the trouble of hatching the eggs on 
the premises. If the stream is entirely barren, 
of course trout must be introduced. If it is 
nearly barren, it will be best to do this. You 
may either put in a few hundred two-yearold 





54,000,000 were put in last year [1870] at 
Hadley Falls, at an expense of $500, and 
64,000,000 the present year [1871], at about 
the same cost. There is no doubt about the 
result. We can multiply this fish with the 
same degree of certainty that we can pigs 
and poultry upon the farm. 
THE BLACK BASS 

is one of our best fish for private enterprise 
to handle. The quality of the flesh is good 
enough to satisfy even an epicure, and it 
will thrive in ponds that can be made and 
controlled on almost any farm where there is 
a stream. The good qualities-of the black 
bass (Grystes nigricans of Agassiz) are thus 
summed up by Dr. W. M. Hudson, one of the 
Fish Commissioners of the State of Connecti- 
cut: “ He is one of the finest fish known for 
the table, ranking second only to the salmon 
and trout, and by some considered even su- 
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perior to them. In size he obtains an aver- 
age weight of four or five pounds, and one 
has been taken in Massachusetts weighing 
seven and a half pounds. Secondly, he is 
exceedingly hardy, and adapted to our 
waters, being a native of the Northern 
lakes. He has been placed in several ponds 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and found 
to thrive. Any pond of clear water hav- 
ing a variety of mud and gravel bottom, 
and one or more deep holes, is suitable for 
him. Thirdly, he is a great breeder, and is 
one of the very few fishes that perfect their 
spawning beds and young fry. Fourthly, 
he is the only fish suitable for our waters 
able to defend himself against the ravenous 
pickerel or pike. Nearly all our ponds are 
infested with this pirate among fishes. He 
is able to conquer all his enemies, Finally, 
he is as game as the salmon, and in compari- 
son with his size furnishes as much sport to 
the angler. He readily takes a live minnow 
or a fly, and when he feels the first prick of 
the hook frequently rises three feet out of the 
water in his struggles to free himself, and it 
requires a quick eye and steady nerve to land 
him safely.” 

The good qualities of this fish are not over- 
stated, and there are thousands of ponds now 
inhabited by the coarser kinds of fish that 
ought to be stocked with black bass. The 
great difficulties in getting stock are now 
overcome. The late Mr. Tisdale, of East 
Wareham, Mass., spent large sums of money 
in transporting this fish from Saratoga Lake 
to the ponds in his vicinity, losing in the 
first instance his whole stock. Now it has 
become a regular business, and an order for 
black bass is as readily filled as for thorough- 
bred cattle or sheep. The cost is from one 
to three dollars a fish, according to the size 
and number taken, the expense of transpor- 
tation being added, With an attendant they 
can be sent four or five days’ journey by rail. 

All the efforts at stocking ponds have been 
successful, so far as our information extends. 
Mr. Tisdale stocked a large number of ponds 
in his neighborhood, and for several years the 
fish have been so abundant that poachers 
have thriven upon his waters, Tonsare taken 
every year from ponds of a few hundred 
acres, furnishing a very appreciable amount 
of food to the people in the vicinity. A pond 





of forty acres, stocked two years ago at an 
expense of $300, is now valued at $10,000 by 
its proprietors, and will probably pay the in- 
terest on thatsum. It is estimated by gentle- 
men who have investigated the matter, that 
one acre of water will furnish more animal 
food than two acres of land farmed in the 
best manner. One of the excellences of the 
black bass is, that he requires absolutely no 
care after he is put into his new home among 
the coarser kinds of fish. He caters for him- 
self, living upon varieties that are of little 
value for human food. You have nothing to 
do but to catch him when he is full grown. 
A pond should be kept close for, four or five 
years after it is stocked, and then it will bear 
the strain of fishing with the hook, probably 
as long as water runs. We are not surprised 
at the greatly increased interest in fish cui- 
ture, and the growing popularity of the black 
bass. 

Fish also can be raised in ponds that have 
no outlet, or in those that are supplied by 
running water only a part of the year, if they 
do not get so low as to destroy the fish by 
the excessive heat in the summer. Eels and 
mud pout are frequently found in these stag- 
nant pools, but carp would be a better fish, 
and furnish a larger amount of food. In 
the abundant distribution of water in our 
Northern States there are few owners of large 
farms that can not command a valuable fish- 
pond. On many, the pond is already made. 
On others, nothing is wanting but a dam, 
which will be none the less valuable for fish 
that it furnishes water power for a mill. 

To those who have facilities such as the 
above, we would recommend at least an ex- 
periment of fish culture on a small scale. 


Mystic Bripez, Conn. WM. CLIFT. 


———__+4e—_—- 
BOOKS. 
Books reinforce us; mighty, wise, 
They deign to stand as oyr allies ; 
They aid the strong, protect the weak, 
Our stammered thought they plainly speak. 
They give us knowledge, give us joy—_ - 
Lift us above mean life’s annoy ; 
They give us solace, give us tears, 
Give us the life of long dead years ; 
They give our souls immortal wings, 
To mount o'er transitory things, 
And view us from some lofty star, 
Our life and nature as they are. 
W. H. VENABLE. 
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DUALITY IN 


[A correspondent solves the woman question, 
or the question of franchise for woman, in the 
following. We go with the women, in the matter 
of ‘“‘no taxation without representation.” Our 
correspondent proposes one way out of the difii- 
culty, and we shall, no doubt, hear from others 
on the same subject. ‘‘ Let justice be done.” } 

NE of the most singular curiosities in 
politics results from the relations of 
sex. From time immemorial women have 
been admitted to a share in civil government 
in nearly all communities, but seemingly as ex- 
ceptional cases. Among the most barbarous 
tribes, as well as the most civilized nations, fe- 
male sovereigns were and are known; and it 
appears to be only in those governments pro- 
fessedly democratic, as a rule, that the right 
of women to hold responsible office is practi- 
cally denied. Curiously, too, the political 
positions open to the gentler sex, where they 
are recognized as eligible to rulership, are 
precisely those for which we should suppose 
them to be the least fitted by nature, namely, 
the executive ones, The British Empire, as 
well as European monarchies generally, has 
no objection whatever to invest a woman with 
its sovereignty; but the loyal Englishman 
would consider the Constitution fatally im- 
periled by allowing her a direct voice in the 
enactment of laws. 

At first sight it would seem that the objec- 
tion lies against women as candidates for 
election. Weare led to imagine that the rea- 
son why a female sovereign is allowed, but a 
female President forbidden, has here its true 
explanation ; and that nations do not object 
to women holding such offices as can be made 
hereditary, and attained without a struggle at 
the hustings. But here we are again at fault 
when we observe that hereditary legislators 
are always limited to the masculine sex, and 
that the appearance of a peeress as a member 
of the House of Lords in the English Parlia- 
ment would be nearly as scandalous as her 
presence on the benches of the Commons. 
Such facts prevent much of the reproach 
which the advocates of political rights for 
women would otherwise reasonably visit upon 
republics, these being thus proven to be only 
a little more illiberal in theory than are mon- 
archies. 

This discrimination against one-half of the 








GOVERNMENT. : 


human race can not be grounded in any prej- 
udice against the principle of Duality, which 
is inseparable from all considerations of sex- 
ual relations, for this principle has always 
been a favorite with abstract philosophers, as 
witness the Greek dogma of a dual godhead, 
and has found general indorsement by the 
architects of governments in the general estab- 
lishment of two co-ordinate legislative bodies 
Sometimes, it is true, the constitution-makers 
have been at a loss for first principles on 
which to base this division of the law-making 
machine ; but, in general, the old assumptions 
of caste have furnished a rule for action, and 
while progressive public sentiment has de- 
manded a popular branch, responsible direct- 
ly to the electors, the hereditary few have 
successfully contended for another, with 
about equal powers, in the interest of 
Privilege. In republican America, where no 
privileged class was recognized, the con- 
servative element still triumphed by put- 
ting the State in its stead, in the Federal 
scheme, and thus preserving the practice of 
Duality, while its traditional arguments were 
denied. The individual States, also clinging 
to the principle, were forced to create Sen- 
ates, which represented nothing that their 
co-ordinate branches did not equally repre- 
sent, but were varied by making the term of 
office longer, and the constituency larger. 
Finally, the error of the principle, as applied, 
began to become evident to many minds, un- 
til a school has arisen which contends strenu- 
ously for a single legislative body, held di- 
rectly accountable for its acts by the people. 
Efforts have been made to inaugurate this 
change in some of the States, as, for instance, 
in Kansas, where Gen. Lane and other promi- 
nent leaders advocated the total and sum- 
mary abolition of the State Senate, as an ab- 
surd relic of Privilege, as a needless clog up- 
on the popular will, and a source of unneces- 
sary expense. In fact, when the Constitu- 
tion of that State was formed, this feeling 
was so strongly developed as to confine to the 
House of Representatives the power of origi- 
nating all statutory bills, thus reducing the 
Senate to the inferior rank of a revisory com- 
mittee. But it has been reserved for an off- 
shoot of imperialism to cross the Rubicon in 
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this innovating movement; and the Province 
of Ontario, in the Dominion of Canada, under 
the leadership of a few bold statesmen, has 
cut loose from the traditions of oligarchy by 
vesting the legislative authority in one repre- 
sentative body. 

But has the princjple of Duality—grown 
effete in the service of caste, and thus igno- 
miniously abandoned, by a state subject to 
English domination—no useful function, born 
of natural causes, by the exercise of which its 
waning power might be restored, and a truly 
progressive advance made toward that per- 
fection of government to which tend the 
hopes of all philanthropic thinkers? Does 
not the sexual character of the human race 
furnish a solution of the Dualistic problem, 
utterly free from the sophistries of privilege, 
and logically consistent with the severely 
just laws of Christianity and our national 
dogma of equal individual rights ? 

The arguments most frequently urged 
against political sexual equality, that the in- 
timate association of men and women in elec- 
tions and in legislative bodies would tend to 
degrade both, and especially undermine female 
virtue, may or may not be true, and certainly 
become powerless when confronted with the 
theory of a Dual legislature, where each sex 
shall elect a body of its own members, co- 
ordinate, and exercising independently the 
usual functions of legislative bodies. As in 
the election of a representative house com- 
posed entirely of women, none but women 
would vote, the poliing-places and officers of 
election would naturally be of the same sex, 
and no public intercourse with the other would 
become necessary. The elections for both 
houses being made on the same day, the sexes 
would, in fact, be widely separated during the 
process. So, too, with the business of each 
house; each being officered from the sex to 
which its members belong, no unusual or cor- 
rupting intercourse would necessarily occur. 
With the right conceded that a woman, as well 
as a man, is eligible to any office, would cease 
the contention now theoretically made by the 
radical women of the age with regard to exec- 
utive positions—these being generally admit- 
ted te belong more appropriately to the mas- 
culine sex, on the score of strength and general 
fitness. If occasionally a woman were elected 
Governor or Sheriff, we should have no fear 





that the public service would suffer greater 
abuses than it does under the present prac- 
tice. To make the laws with wisdom, ob 
serving justice to all, is the chief problem of 
government, and the public has always the 
power to compel their faithful execution. 
That both wisdom and justice would be more 
nearly attained by admitting the participa- 
tion of both halves of the human race equally 
interested in good government, than by the 
arbitrary exclusion of either, would seem to 
be a proposition too evidently true for con- 
tradiction ; and as a means of making this 
participation practical and effective, we sug- 
gest this interpretation of the natural princi- 
ple of Duality. 


a . . 
THE CHARACTER OF SHYLOCK. 


HE Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican, on this much-abused 
creation of Shakspeare, says: 

“ Although Shakspeare elevates the charac- 
ter of Shylock far above the common idea en- 
tertained of Jews, he certainly never intended 
to make him a typical Hebrew. A brief con- 
sideration of the relations of Hebrews to 
Christians at the time of the occurrences re- 
lated in the play may assist in explaining the 
meaning of the poet. At the time when Vene- 
tians controlled the commerce with the Orient, 
and Antonio had need of moneys for his for- 
tune-hunting friend, the Hebrews in Europe, 
though subjected to unparalleled oppression, 
were not only merchants, bankers, and travel- 
ers, but shared with Saracens an eminence in 
learning and science in which Christians had 
but slight participation. To dispute with the 
church was to brave the torture of fire, and as 
the church claimed to be the fountain of all 
knowledge, and to decide every question, not 
only in theology, but in science also, the Chris- 
tian student might find himself in the position 
of Galileo, of whom, at a much later period, it 
was determined that, as no Christian had ever 
been an astronomer, therefore no astronomer 
could be a Christian, and if not a Christian he 
must be an infidel, and had better be burnt. 
The sphericity of the earth, proved by Moors 
and Jews, was summarily disposed of by ec- 
clesiastical scientists, who indignantly desired 
to be informed how the Scriptures could be 
fulfilled, and men on the other side of a globe 
in the day of judgment see the Lord descend- 
ing through the air! Many believe that the 
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heathen gods died at the birth of Christ. 
Others hold that, like the Bourbons, they are 
in hopeful and dignified retirement ; Bacchus 
and Silenus, for better concealment, hiding un- 
der cowl and gown, while Jupiter has been 
seen by sea captains near the north pole in 
destitute circumstances. It is not material 
where they went. It is very certain they were 
deposed and fled away, among them great 
Pan, and with him all the immortal inhabit- 
ants of air, woods, and streams. There was a 
new heaven and a new earth, but the imagina- 
tion of man remained, and the solitude and 
moonlight were again peopled. Devils, witch- 
es, and goblins held revel where Pan had 
piped to answering echo, and Oreads and 
Dryads had sported in the sylvan shade. Civil- 
ization, learning, art, disappeared with the 
pagan world, and ignorance settled with Chris- 
tianity into the night of the dark ages. 

“The revival of learning in Europe was 
through intercourse with the Saracens and 
Jews, but it was a slow process, and in Shy- 
lock’s time the Christian world was still in the 
darkness of superstition. It was the era of 
magic, necromancy, and astrology on the one 
side, and monkish assumption on the other. 
While the forbidden arts consulted the dead, 
or bargained with the devil for his powers, or 
conjured the wandering stars, the regular 
faculty howled prayers to avert the pestilence 
shaken from the tails of wrathful comets, and 
eured diseases by the exhibition of loathsome 
relics. Nor were these delusions of the igno- 
rant and debased alone; the mightiest men 
controlling the Christian world were entirely 
under their influence. It is humiliating to re- 
flect that, in the midst of this abject ignorance, 
there were learned Jews looking on with calm 
and pitying philosophy; miracles wrought by 
dirty monks, trials by battle, ordeals by fire 
and water, all the supernatural machinery of 
the middle ages, were to them gross and pal- 
pable imposture. Persecuted elsewhere, the 
Jews found safety in learning, through the 
fears of the more instructed Christians, who 
desired their skill in medicine; and although 
this was forbidden by especial act of the 
church, Jewish physicians were protected by 
powerful nobles, princes, and even popes. It 
is not necessary here to name the great men 
who adorned the schools of Jewish learning, 
what time Jessica fled with her unthrift love 
as far as Belmont, and Shylock raged about it 
under the shadow of the lion of St. Mark. The 
blows quietly struck at supernaturalism by 
learned Jews were not unknown to Shak- 





speare, who, coming soon after the flood of 
light let in upon Europe by the discovery of 
the New World, could appreciate those grand 
souls who had cherished science in defiance of 
the inquisition. It argues very shallow knowl- 
edge of his subject to assume that the great 
master in dramatizing the old Venetian story 
intended to represent in Shylock the majesty 
of the Jewish race struggling against oppres- 


sion.” 
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CCORDING to the forthcoming Report 

of the Commissioner of Education, 

there are, in the United States, 5,643,534 per- 

sons ten years old and over who are unable to 

write. They are distributed generally as fol- 
lows : 





Divisions. Male. Female. Total. 
OS eee 571,954 781,251 1,353,205 
RSS 51,517 51,077 102,594 
Southern ..........1,§ J 2,202,359 4,187,735 

United States... .2,608,847 8,034,687 5,648,534 


This synopsis of illiteracy in our own popu- 
lation suggests many vital thoughts with ref- 
erence to the future of our nation. 

Next to the parental duty of cherishing the 
life of the child is that of informing and dis- 
ciplining its mind, so that it may become an 
aspirant and competitor for success, respecta- 
bility, knowledge, and position when arrived 
at mature age. 

The bitterest reproach that can be made by 
children against an unwise parent is that of 
neglecting their education and allowing them 
to grow up in ignorance. So the worst re- 
proach that can be brought against any com- 
munity is that of having refused to provide 
for the education of its citizens. An ignorant 
population is an element of weakness in the 
state, causing insecurity and lawlessness, re- 
tarding industrial and material progress, and 
bringing many burdens upon property. 

The wisest, as well as the cheapest, course to 
pursue is to educate the children; and there- 
fore it is expedient, as well as just and hu- 
mane, to make the cost of tuition in the pub- 
lic schools a charge upon the taxable property 
of the community. 


——_+04—_—_ 


A Texan’s Greetinc.—‘ God grant 
that the JourNaL may live long, growing con- 
stantly in wealth of wisdom and soul-stirring in- 
fluence. Each number increases my temporal 
prospects for the better, and vastly improves my 
hopes of the life into which none but the ‘ pure 
in heart’ can enter. ?. %. W.” 
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PHRENOLOGY—DESTRUCTIVE- 
NESS—MURDER. 


WRITER in the Chicago Evening 
Post of the 10th Jan. instructed its 
readers with the following brilliant essay. 
We introduce remarks in brackets. 
“Since Mr. Barnes expired, according to pre- 
vious appointment at Pittsfield, in this State, 
the phrenologists [What phrenologists ?] have 
been interviewing his occiput with unusual suc- 
cess. The man having been hanged for murder, 
his organs of Destructiveness have been declar- 
ed to be very large. [Which is, no doubt, quite 
true.] What is still more alarming, his 
two brothers, aged respectively ten and thir- 
teen, are said to possess precisely similar de- 
velopments [Probably ; brothers, who “take 
after their parents,” are expected to resemble 
each other], so that we may expect them within 
the next ten or fifteen years to vindicate the 
accuracy of Phrenology, and prove the legiti- 
macy of their descent by imbruing their fore-or- 
dained hands in innocent gore. [Indeed, and 
is this a legitimate inference drawn from the 
doctrine of Fore-ordination? PHRENOLOGY 
teaches that we may and should overcome strong 
tendencies to besetting sins.] A nice question 
here suggests itself. If these young boys grow 
up and kill anybody, can they be held respon- 
sible? [Not if you decide them to be imbecile, 
idiotic, or irresponsible.] They were not the 
edificators of the murderous cranial protuber- 
ances, [No, but they may increase or diminish 
them.} Again, if the phrenologists speak by 
the card, and are worthy of credence, would it 
not be advisable to kill those two boys now? 
An ounce ot lead is better than a pound of 
hemp. A murderer in the coffin is worth two 
on the gallows. By killing them ere their 
bumps have begun to work, we shall save some 





men’s valuable lives; the parents of these em- 
bryo Traupmans will save the cost of their 
keep, and the State of Illinois will not have to 
convict nor the Governor to pardon them. 
[Were this process to be applied generally, we 
fear there would be very few people left in Illi- 
nois.} The Table-Talker turns down his thumb 
with Roman firmness, and demands the 
slaughter of those boys. Indeed, he is clearly 
of opinion that we ought to go further. A 
Government Commission should be appointed 
to manipulate the heads of all children in the 
United States as soon as weaned. Wherever 
bumps of normal origin were found which 
seemed to assure to their possessor the career 
of a Fisk, a Stokes, a Tweed, or a Train, that 
suckling’s funeral should be appointed for the 
next afternoon, and nothing should be permit- 
ted to interfere with the punctual delivery of 
the corpse. [But why not treat the parents in 
the same way? “ Like begets like, you know.” ] 
With the evil-doers thus eliminated in their 
very cradles, our country would be enabled to 
rise to a pitch of glory and virtue unequaled 
in the history of the world, and, firmly built 
upon the bumps of Veneration and Philopro- 
genitiveness as upon rocks of adamant, to stand 
unmoved, while kingdoms and empires around 
her melted away into confusion and nothing- 
ness.” 


[There is, however, some good sense in 
this, and we could wish that only those 
who are fit for it should become parents at 
all. There is vastly more pains taken to 
improve the breed of horses, cattle, and 
pigs, than human beings with immortal 
souls. We have only to visit asylums, 
hospitals, prisons, and poor-houses to 
meet such a raff of badly generated 
human rubbish as to sicken a sensitive 
nature. It may be very wicked,—no 
doubc it is,—but we have met not a few 
poor helpless creatures in human form 
whose almost only wish is to be relieved 
of a worthless life, and who have a thou- 
sand times regretted that they were ever 
born, It is among this class that suicides 
are found. 

Our Chicago cotemporary does injus- 
tice to Phrenology when he charges it 
with the faults of which he complains. 
As well may he blame the physician for 
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discovering the cause of a disease. A 
phrenologist simply points out what he 
finds to be true. He creates nothing. 
He destroys nothing. He only discovers. 
And what is more, he tells you how he 
does it. 

Seriously, before dismissing this sub- 
ject, we would urge upon the attention 
of the Chicago Post, and those who think 
with him, a little book on pre-natal influ- 
ences, or human development according 
to the laws of hereditary descent. It is 
entitled the Parents’ Guipg, and should 
be read by all who would aid in the 
improvement of the race. This work 
teaches how we may correct in children 
errors and faults derived from parents. | 


o.oo 


THE CASE OF LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
A VICTORY FOR PHRENOLOGY. 


8 the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will remember, we gave an 
account of the circumstances connected with 
the murder of John O’Brien by Lawrence Sul- 
livan, together with some of the more import- 
ant facts and incidents of Sullivan’s trial and 
conviction in our March number for 1871. 
The case of this unfortunate man has attracted 
a great deal of public attention, not only on ac- 
count of the horrible character of the crime 


and the peculiarities of the prisoner, but also | 


because it has formed a precedent for the in- 
troduction of phrenologi«al testimony in crim- 
inal trials, particularly as that testimony has 
been fully sustained by subsequent facts, and 
by the report of a commission composed of 
three of the most accomplished members of 
the medi:al fraternity. A brief résumé of the 
case, therefore, may be both interesting and in- 
structive to our readers. 

Lawrence Sullivan was born in Odona, in 
Treland, in the year 1844, and came to this 
country with his mother and brother in the 
year 1860. After his arrival in this city he and 
his brother worked together as laborers, and 
both resided with their mother at No. 19 Al- 
bany Street until about the month of May, 1868, 
when Lawrence got married and went to 
housekeeping. Shorily after his marriag. he 
became exceedingly jealous of his wife, and in 
consequence of this his conduct toward her be- 
gan to be very brutal and abusive, so much so 





that after jhe birth of their child she was com- 
pelled to leave him and seek a home fur herself 
and child with her mother at No. 1 Whitehall 
Street. On the evening of the 15th of June, 
1870, Sullivan was returning from work, when 
he was met by a man who began to upbraid 
him for allowing his wife to live at No.1 
Whitehall Street, insinuating that she was lead- 
ing an immoral life there. Sullivan’s jealous 
passion was at once aroused, and in a fit of 
rage he went to the house where his wife was 
staying, entered her apartment, and began to 
abuse her. Her mother came to her assistance 
and belabore’d him soundly on the heal with 
acudgel. This drew a crowd around, among 
whom was Jolin O’Brien, a very quiet and in- 
offensive young man. Sullivan, in a paroxysm 
of rage and excitement, pulled a large clasp- 
knife from his pocket, and after opening it 
rushed toward O’Brien saying, “I will kill you 
you ————-,” and plunged the knife three 
times into O’Brien’s abdomen. The murderer 
was arrested immediate:y, and O’Brien was ta- 
ken to Bellevue Hospital, where a few days af- 
terward he died. At the coroner’s inquest 
Sullivan was very violent, and during the pro- 
ceedings seized a chair and threatened to 
knock tbe brains out of some of the witnesses. 
He was committed to the Tombs by the cor- 
oner on the 20th of June. About the Ist day 
of August he retained Mr. John Boyd, of the 
New York Clipper Building, as his counsel, 
and on the 4th of August he was arraigned in 
the Court of General Sessions, and pleaded not 
guilty to the indictment of murder in the first 
degree, which had been found against him. 

As the prisoner had no money wherewith to 
pay the expenses of the defense, one or two 
leading lawyers, to whom his relatives had ap- 
plied to take the case, refused to do so, partic- © 
ularly as they said because it was a hopeless 
affair and nothing could save him. In prepar- 
ing for the defense, Mr. Boyd had a task that 
was anything but easy. The facts of the killing 
were strong against him. The testimony of 
six or eight eye-witnesses was incontrovertible. 
The plea of insanity was thought of, but the 
prison surgeons laughed at the idea, saying? 
that the man was as sane as his counsel, or 
something to that effect. The counsel, who 
has given some attention to the study of Phre- 
nology, saw that his client was a man of very 
strong animal passions and impulses, and that 
his mental development was of that very low 
order which borders on idiocy, and concluded 
that the science of Phrenology, if properly ap- 
plied to th¥8 case, would save his client’s life 
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He accordingly applied to Mr. 8. R. Wells, who 
consented to examine the prisoner ‘and testify 
in relation to his mental and physical condi- 
tion at his trial. 

The trial commenced on the 14th day of De- 
cember, 1870, and was concluded on the 15th. 
On the second day of the trial Mr. Wells was 
placed on the stand and gave the following ev- 
idence : 

Q. (By Counsel.) You have heard the testi- 
mony, Mr. Wells, in this case? 

A. I have heard the statement of the pris- 
oner. 

Q. Mr. Wells, are you an expert in regard 
to what causes insanity, temporary or other- 
wise ? 

A. I think I may say I am, sir. 

Q. (By the Court.) How do you call your- 
self an expert? Do you examine the forma- 
tion of the brain ? 

A. Yes, sir, and in the delineation of charac- 
ter by the organization as a whole. 

Q. Have you made diseases of the mind and 
the development of the brain a special study ? 

A. I have, sir. 

Q. How many years? 

A. Twenty-five years or more. 

Q. Now, sir, will you state what is necessary 
to produce temporary insanity in cases of this 
kind? 

Question excluded. 

Q. Have you ever been acquainted with, or 
devoted much attention to, cases of idiocy, Mr. 
Wells ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Having made diseases of the brain and 
the formation of the brain a special study, 
from all the evidence you have heard in this 
case, would you suppose that the circumstances 
would produce insanity, temporary or other- 
wise ? 

A. If the Court will permit me to state, I 
should regard it a case of imbecility rather 
than insanity, except such a state of frenzy as 
would arise from the excitement. 

Q. Would the circumstances of this case, so 
far as you have heard them, be sufficient to 
throw this prisoner into a state of frenzy ? 

A. Very slight provocation would quite un- 
balance him. He is but an unfortunately or 
ill-developed person. He has a child’s brain 
with a man’s body. 

Q. Would such circumstances as this totally 
subject him to his animal impulses? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By the Court.) Did you make only one 
examination of this man? - 





A. Yes, sir, but one, during the present week, 
at the Tambs. 

After the summing up of Counsel, and an 
able charge by the Recorder, the case went to 
the jury, who at once rendered a verdict of 
“ guilty of murder in the first degree,” without 
leaving their seats. 

THE SENTENCE. 

Recorder Hackett, in passing sentence, said: 
“Sullivan, a more wanton and brutal murder 
has never passed under my observation, after 
thirty years’ experience in matters of this kind. 
You have been most righteously convicted. 
The closing duty of this Court is to direct that 
you shall be taken hence to the City Prison, 
from whence you came, and on the 20th of Jan- 
uary (Friday), between the hours of ten and 
two, you be hanged by the neck until you are 
dead.” 

The great excitement which he underwent 
during the trial, and the dread of execution, 
seemed to deprive him of what little reason he 
possessed, and he continued to rave for several 
days afterward, and refused to take food until 
the jail physicians were compelled to force it 
down his throat. Although he received all 
necessary attention from his keepers and the 
best medical treatment, he has still continued 
in a state of utter imbecility, fully verifying the 
statement “ that slight provocation would quite 
unbalance him, as he is but an unfortunately or 
ill-developed person. He has a child’s brain 
with a man’s body.” 

A writ of error and stay of proceedings 
were afterward obtained, and the case argued 
in the General Term of the Supreme Court, in 
April, 1871. There the verdict and judgment 
were confirmed, from which decision counsel 
appealed, and the case was carried up to the 
Court of Appeals in Albany. 

In the mean time several persons were dis- 
covered who knew Sullivan in Ireland, and 
who deposed that insanity was hereditary in 
his family, both on his father’s and mother’s 
side, and that in his boyhood he was known 
by the sobriquet of “ Crazy Larry.” The Rev- 
erend Father Quinn, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church in Barclay Street, also deposed to the 
effect that he believed that Sullivan’s insane 
jealousy and cruel treatment of his wife were 
the result of mental imbecility. Upon these 
affidavits and other documents Mr. Boyd pre- 
sented a petition to Governor Hoffman in De- 
cember, 1870, praying for the appointment of a 
commission de lunatico inquirendo, to ascertain 
Sullivan’s mental condition. The Governor 
granted the petition, and appointed Dr. J. 8. 
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Mosher, Surgeon-General of the State of New 
York, Dr. D. Brown of Bloomingdale Asylum, 
and Dr. White of this city as medical experts 
to examine the prisoner and report upon his 
case. After making a thorough examination, 
they declared it to be their opinion that Sulli- 
van was hopelessly insane, with no probability 
of his recovery. Upon receiving this report 
the Governor ordered the sheriff to remove 
him to Auburn Lunatic Asylum, and there he 
now is. It will be seen, therefore, that in De- 
cember, 1870, Phrenology positively declared 
what Sullivan’s mental condition was, and in 
December, 1871, that declaration was fully sus- 
tained and confirmed by the highest medical 
authority and by the Executive of the State. 
So terrible was the crime, and so devoid of any 
apparently legal grounds of defense was the 
prisoner, that had Phrenology not intervened in 
this case, nothing could have saved Lawrence 
Sullivan from the gallows, and he would have 
been executed on the 15th of January, 1871. 
This we state on the positive assertion of his 
counsel, Mr. Boyd. 

Let us hope that this sad case has opened a 
new era in the administration of criminal ju- 


risprudence. 
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BLUSHING. 


\ HY do we blush? What is the cause ? 
Can it be prevented? Why do the 
young blush more readily than the old? 

In answer to these questions science comes 
to our aid and informs us that this sudden 
reddening of the face is due to a rush of blood 
into the capillaries of the skin. The influence 
of nervous conditions is strikingly exhibited by 
this phenomenon, the circulation of the blood, 
or rather the action of the heart being respon- 
sive to those emotions and passions which have 
immediate relation to the brain and nervous 
system. 

There is a marked difference among .individ- 
uals in respect to blushing. One who is very 
sensitive to praise or blame has large Venera- 
tion, Approbativeness, and Conscientiousness 
—blushes on the slightest occasion ; while one 
with those organs small will be comparatively 
indifferent to either—will not be moved by 
censure or by applause, by the powers on earth 
or in heaven. A vivid consciousness of one’s 
poverty or ignorance, or other imperfection, 
tends to produce a feeling of humility, and this 
causes one to blush. Large Self-Esteem, with 
intellect, culture, and competence, gives assur- 
ance, makes one feel always at home where- 





ever he may happen to be, and this puts one 
above or beyond the disposition tq blush. The 
old saying that “a guilty conscience needs no 
accuser,” is based on the fact that one under 
conviction shows it in his face; and a young 
rogue, when confronted with his wrong-doing, 
will usually blush just in proportion to his sen- 
sitiveness and his consciousness of guilt. 

The fact that one can not overcome his diffi- 
dence and look friend or foe in the face, is no 
evidence of sin or wickedness, as some sup- 
pose. On the contrary, it is often the case that 
the most innocent and virtuous are so bashful 
that it is next to impossible for them to look 
even an inferior squarely and steadily in the 
eye. He soon falters and assumes a downcast 
look in keeping with his modest and sensitive 
nature. Self-confidence, for the diffident, may 
be acquired, and though one would almost sink 
in his shoes the first time when he appears to 
speak before an audience, he will, by practice, 
overcome his timidity, or “ platform fever,” 
as it is called, and when used to it, enjoy the 
slight agitation as a mental luxury. At first 
he will be suffused with blushes, and his mind 
will be somewhat bewildered ; soon, however, 
equilibrium takes place, and “ Richard is him- 
self again.” 

The temperament also has much to do with 
our blushing. A nervous, sanguine tempera- 
ment is much more susceptible than the lym- 
phatic or bilious, and a blonde than a brunette. 
The African, the Asiatic, and the North Amer- 
ican Indian may feel a blush, though—owing to 
the color of his skin—he may not show it. 

One cause of blushing, on the part of some 
children, is produced by the mode of govern- 
ment adopted by inconsiderate parents and 
impatient teachers. Instead of mild measures, 
they resort to the most severe, namely, to that 
of shaming them. “ Oh, you little dunce!” or, 
“ You blockhead ! did you not know better than 
that?” If the child really believes the parent 
or teacher, it will have a very ill opinion of it- 
self, and sink into a feeling of total unworthi- 
ness. What else but a look of humiliation and 
self-contempt can be expected in the face of 
one so treated? The parent or the teacher 
may beget, in the minds of children, all the 
rudiments of dignity, manliness, and so much 
real nobility of sentiment and soul that he 
would be above doing a mean act, however 
sorely tempted. 

PREVENTION : As in the effort to reclaim the 
inebriate, we must look to the awakened moral 
sentiments, and come under such influences 
as we know tobe right, if we would overcome 
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any mental or physical infirmity like that of 
stammering er of blushing. We must be careful 
to do just right between one and another, and 
between ourselves and our Creator. Then, 
with a conscience void of offense, and a heart 
and will in perfect accord with the will of 
God—doing His service and asking His bless- 
ing on all we do—we shall suffer no more from 
the smiles or frowns of others, nor be crucified 
by that crushing feeling of unworthiness which 
causes weak, sensitive, and bashful persons to 
become over-red in the face from a natural or 
induced tendency to painful blushing. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN DETERIORATING? 


F we were to credit the assertions of many 

writers in popular publications, we should 

of course echo the impeachment, that our wo- 

men live so irregularly and improperly that 

they are rapidly declining in physical vigor. 

But what are the facts as exhibited by scientific 
investigation ? 

R. R. McIlvaine, M.D., in remarks before the 
Ohio State Medical Society, 1871, on the Spe- 
cial Report of the Committee on Sanitary 
Science, gave the following statistics as proofs 
that women are not deteriorating. He said: 
In 1850, if I remember rightly, in every 2,178 
of the entire population of the United States, 
there was one over 90 years of age, and in every 
25,000, in round numbers, there was one over 
100 years of age. Mr. President, it is not I 
who speak, it is history. It is the Bible 
of politics and progress, the census of the 
United States for 1850, that I credit with these 
facts. 

But further: the State of New York, in 1860, 
had a white population of 3,831,500; of this 
number there were 1,646 persons over 90 years 
of age, viz., 704 men and 942 women; thus 
in every 2,327 there was one over 9), and in 
every 41,647 there was one over 100 years; in 
both cases women being in the majority. 

In the State of Ohio, in 1860, with a white 
population of 2,302,808, there were 760 over 90 
years of age; of this number there were 366 
men and 394 women, and therefore there was, 
in every 3,030, one over 90 years of age, and in 
every 33,864, one over 100 years of age. In 
this case, as in that of New York, aged women 
are in the majority. 

In Virginia, in 1860, with a white population 
of 1,047,299, there were 245 men and 296 wo- 
men over 90 years of age (total 541), which 
gives one over 90 in every 1,935, and in every 





15,178 there was one over 100 in her entire 
white population. 

In 1860 the white population of the State of 
Vermont was 314,369. In this small popu- 
lation there is evidence of vitality; there 
were, over 90 years of age, 146 men and 180 
women ; and here, as in all the States named, 
women have the majority. In every 961 there 
was one over 90, and over 100, 13, being one in 
every 24,182 of her entire population. 

[These statistics show clearly enough that if 
any deterioration had taken place prior to 
1860, it must be placed to the debit of the men 
rather than of the women. Since 1860, if our 
observations are worth anything, our women 
have gained in robustness, and can lay stronger 
claim to the elements which contribute to lon- 
gevity.] 
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Tue refusal of Mechanics’ Unions to recon- 
sider their unreasonable restriction, whereby 
their own sons are denied the privilege of 
learning the trades of their fathers, is one of 
the mysteries of the age. We have before 
alluded to this, for we feel that the pros- 
perity of the country, the interests of hu- 
manity, and the welfare of coming genera- 
tions, all demand that the shutting out of 
boys from learning the trades ought to cease, 
so that they may be trained up to become 
good workmen, and be able to earn an honor- 
able mode of living.—Scientifie American. 

[Aye, aye, sir, And when this thing—im- 
ported from foreign parts, where selfish mon- 
archies rule—takes root in republican Amer- 
ica, we may sey “ good-bye to Democracy.” 
These “striking” usurpers will thwart our 
institutions unless broken up. Negro-slay- 
ery has been abolished. Labor in America 
is now free. Let no lawless combinations in- 
terfere with the fullest and freest develop- 
ment of all the faculties of mind and all the 
powers of bone and muscle. 

Why not limit, by mob rule, the number 
of school-teachers, preachers, physicians, leg- 
islators, stage-drivers, chimney sweeps, and 
bootblacks? We say, teach every boy a 
trade, and let all follow whatever honest, use- 
ful pursuit they prefer. This is true Democ- 
racy. This is American republicanism. 

When rich and merciless manufacturers 
grind down their operatives to starvation 
prices, they ought to be deserted. But 
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“ strikes” have no business here; nor have 
mobs or riots. Every grievance may be re- 
dressed by lawful means, and every good 
citizen will abide by the laws. | 


———-§9o—_—— 
A STATUE OF FRANKLIN. 


HE printers of New York and the mem- 
bers of the press lately joined in giving a 
decidedly metallic character to the one hun- 
dred and sixty-sixth anniversary of America’s 
great philosopher and scientific benefactor, 
Benjamin Franklin. The 17th of January was 
made the occasion for the unvailing of a bronze 
statue of that eminent man in Printing-House 
Square, at which several of the best known citi- 
zens of our city assisted. The statue is of colos- 
sal size, representing Franklin in full diplomatic 
or court costume, holding in one hand a copy of 
one of the newspapers which he started. The 
position which the statue occupies is eminently 
appropriate, being in the open space between 
two leading newspaper offices, that of the 7'ri- 
bune and that of the Times, while in the im- 
mediate vicinity are the publishing offices of 
several other prominent journals, daily and 
weekly. It is scarcely necessary for us to do 
more than allude to Franklin. No American 
is better known to Americans. Suffice it to 
say, in the language of a cotemporary, that 
“ his character was many-sided ; he was equally 
noted as a statesman, a diplomatist, a philoso- 
pher, and a moralist, whose homely maxims 
have molded, to a great extent, the industry 
and economy of the present generation. His 
fame as a scholar is co-extensive with civili- 
zation ; foreign cities give his name to their 
streets; and among the struggling nationalities 
of Europe, Washington and Franklin are ever 
combined as the type and symbol of republi- 
canism.” 
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THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS. 


HE visit of the Grand Duke Alexis of Rus- 
sia to this country created considerable 
stir in all classes of society. As has been the 
case heretofore, when any foreign notable was 
expected to land at New York, a very flatter- 
ing reception was accorded him. His visit 
was not lengthy, but the enthusiasm which 
attended it everywhere, evinced the very cor- 
dial good-will that prevails among us toward 
Russia. 
The pictures fail to do him justice. He is a 
splendid young man. He stands over six feet 








high—is symmetrical and well proportioned. 
His habits are good ; health perfect ; complex- 
ion fair; eyes blue; teeth even, clean, and 
white ; and his manners those of a modest, well- 
bred, religious gentleman. He has nothing of 
the vulgar swagger seen in some princes, nor 
of the dull Dundreary look of certain others 
who are born to fame and fortune. He is now 
in his twenty-second year, and is the third son 
of the Czar Alexander. Alexis inherits some- 
thing of his grandfather’s fine proportions and 
nobleness. Nicholas, who died during the 
Crimean war, was one of the handsomest—not 
prettiest—men of modern times. He was 
great, he was grand, and Alexis promises to 
become his worthy successor. He is said to be 
very proud of a decoration given him as a re- 
ward for his gallantry in rescuing a lady from 
drowning under circumstances of great per- 
sonal risk. We self-governing Americans have 
no fondness for monarchies, nor for hereditary 
rulers, be they kings, queens, or emperors, re- 
garding them no better nor worse on account 
of the accident of their birth; but while they 
behave as well, they are just as good as other 
folks. We take off our hats all the same to a 
schoolmaster, a blacksmith, a policeman, or a 
president ; we do no more in honor of a prince, 
a lord,.a priest, or a pope. “A man is a man 
for all that,” and we Americans are here in this 
world to assert and maintain the principle of 
equality of rights before the law and in the 
sight of God. 

Crowned heads, to be sure, are vested with 
special responsibilities by reason of their very 
position, and it is their duty to act for the 
good of their people, to exert their “ little brief 
authority” for the maintenance of the right, 
and for the general amelioration of the nation. 


——+0o—__—_ 


Tue Prince of Wales is recovering from his 
late very serious illness. Sandringham, his 
residence, which has acquired considerable 
publicity in consequence of this illness, is situ- 
ated in the county of Norfolk, England, about 
one hundred miles northeast of London. Sand- 
ringham, or Sand Deringham, formerly belong- 
ed to the wife of Lord Palmerston. The place 
was sold to the Prince of Wales, soon after he 
became of age, for the purposes chiefly of a 
hunting ground. A large and elegant man- 
sion, known as the Sandringham House, has 
just been completed, with the elegant entrance 
gates to the park, which were presented to the 
Prince by the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood. 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


HE number of magazines and books keeps 

pace with the increase of newspapers. 

The demand developed by the daily press re- 

quires solid nutriment, and constantly calls for 
a larger number of professional writers. 

Multitudes of aspiring youth, who see fame 
and fortune in an inkstand, who are conscious 
of possessing fertility of ideas and fountains of 
inspiration in their own hearts, long to join the 
army of the pen, but lack the requisite skill. 
A few hints as to the means by which they 
may reach the goal of their desires may not be 
unacceptable to this class of our readers. 

An excellent manuscript is no mean recom- 
mendation to a piece of writing. A new story 
by Dickens or Thackeray, if written in hiero- 
glyphics, would be gladly accepted by any pub- 
lisher, and paid for liberally. But an almost 
illegible story or essay, by an unknown author, 
unless it possesses at the outset rare felicities 
of style and richness of thought, is quickly con- 
signed to the waste basket. The fact is, every 
editor is so crowded with matter for his col- 
umns that he can not stop to puzzle out words 
that should be plain as print. If he finds the 
capital letters are all right, the punctuation 
carefully attended to; if the English is fault- 
less; if the grammar is nowhere imperfect; 
and if, below all this, the thought is good and 
the statements correct, these excellences, which 
are mechanical and require no effort of genius, 
will be quite sure to win him. 

It is hardly possible for any one, without an 
acquaintance with our best writers, to become 
a popular and acceptable contributor to the 
press. Though the same truths need iterating 
and reiterating to every generation, yet if we 
can clothe them with the graces of expression 
that come from studying the writings of Addi- 
son and Goldsmith, of Shakspeare and Jeremy 
Taylor, we may gain the ear and the heart of 
those we aim to instruct and improve. 

The style in which a truth is clothed is often 
as important as the truth itself. A king in rags 
commands no homage, but wrap him in purple 
and the populace bows the knee. Clothed in 
the royal robes of expression a common thought 
becomes impressive. 

The literary aspirant must consider not only 





the topics upon which he is inclined to write, 
but those which the public wish to hear about. 
When the Lost Arts are brought before us ar- 
rayed in all the graces of rhetoric, the perfec- 
tion of elocution, and the splendor of oratory, 
we listen spell-bound. But when the voice 
ceases, and we go back to every-day life, what 
care we for the lost arts? We wish to know 
how to double our trade, to improve our lands, 
to meet our obligations, to raise our children, 
to rise higher than ourselves in the scale of 
wisdom and virtue. He who can most skill- 
fully minister to these universal wants will be 
our most popular writer. In putting thoughts 
upon paper the young writer may with safety 
follow two or three rules. 

First. Let each sentence have one positive 
meaning, and only one. 

Second. Let that meaning be expressed with 
clearness, force, and elegance. 

Third. Where the subject admits it, employ 
illustration, allusion, quotation, to enforce and 
adorn what you say. There is a world of 
meaning in that declaration of St. Mark: 
“ Without a parable spake he not unto them.” 
Generalities in writing or in speaking fall to 
ground, but let them be put in the form of a 
story, an illustration, a proverb, a maxim, a 
picture, and they are like those ancient spears 
which had a hook as well as a point; they 
could grapple as well as pierce. Shakspeare 
sees everything double, and by the subtile force 
of his genius inculcates lessons of high morality 
while seeming only to amuse and delight. 

Emerson says the force of style consists in 
striking out! When one has written his 
thoughts, let him go over the manuscript and 
strike out every word and every expression 
that does not intensify or illustrate his mean- 
ing. Let him hunt for commonplaces, and in 
their stead put down rarer and more felicitous 
expressions. To do this part of the work with 
taste and judgment he must study Irving, or 
Macaulay, or Addison, or some other master 
artist in the use of words. 

The tendency of our modern writers is to 
the use of Saxon words rather than those of 
Latin origin. The most successful journalist 
of the age uses language perfectly understood 
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by the great masses of the people. By this 
means, what he says flies a¢ the heads of his 
readers, and not over them. 

For those who, not having a classical educa- 


tion, wish a full acquaintance with our mother * 


tongue, Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is 
indispensable. We know a man of the last 
generation, quite famous in his time as sena- 
tor, politician, and platform speaker, who went 
through the dictionary, committing words and 
their definitions to memory, and reciting them 
aloud to himself as he walked the floor. Few 
men we ever heard speak possessed greater 
fluency and variety in expression than did he. 

It is a good plan when one desires to treat a 
subject in an elegant and flowing style, with 
copiousness of illustration and felicity of dic- 
tion, to take Edmund Burke, or Macaulay, or 
Thomas Carlyle, and read their eloquent utter- 
ances, to catch the glow of their inspiration, to 
breathe the oxygenated air of the intellectual 
heights on which they stand. 

In a popular style, vividness of ideas is the 
one thing indispensable. Wendell Phillips qual- 
ifies his statements less than any man in the 
world, and that accounts for the fact that his 
expressions ring and tell and make a mark 
when the same truths uttered in guarded 
phrase would fall flat. Young writers often 
damage their sentences by placing feeble and 
qualifying clauses at the end. Every sentence 
should have a positive quality, and come out 
round and ringing. If it is necessary to qualify 
it, do so in a subsequent sentence. 

A proper blending of short and long sen- 
tences makes a readable style. This can be 
done by breaking up a heavy period, when short 
sentences are required, or by using connectives 
to increase their length. By this means rhythm 
and melody may be attained. Reading aloud 
fine passages from noted authors, and studying 
the balance of their sentences, and the way in 
which long and short words are so blended as 
to make harmony, will educate the ear of the 
student and enable him to detect the faults of 
his own compositions. 

A study of felicitous style will give every 
writer a vocabulary of words of which every- 
body knows the meaning and yet which are 
rare. For instance, I pick up the pages of Ik 
Marvel and find these words: “ marrowy,” 
“unkempt,” “dapper,” “sappy,” “ weazen,” 
“sprawling,” “bloody tomato,” “ checkered,” 
“ fretted-away,” “arrant.” They give flavor 
and piquancy to the style without detracting 
from itslucidness. In place of each one of these 
adjectives he could have used a humdrum word, 





but the style would not have been that of Ik 
Marvel. 

Every successful writer delights in polishing 
his sentences, in making them stronger, brighter, 
nearer perfection in balance and harmony. A 
perpetual dissatisfaction haunts his mind and 
governs his taste ; he reads an essay of Joseph 
Addison and traces the links and subtilties 
with which thought is joined to thought; he 
considers the simple and beautiful texture of 
the woof in which, with rarest skill, reasoning, 
illustration, felicitous diction are made to blend 
in exquisite harmony. He holds the substance 
of the essay in solution in his own mind, and 
seeks to discover the secret law by which it 
crystallized in a form so beautiful. 

A hasty writer may throw off page after page 
of what fills common newspapers and third- 
rate books. But no man or woman writes well 
and writes rapidly withouta long, patient, pre- 
liminary drill in the art and practice of compo- 
sition. 

Demosthenes was five years engaged on his 
Oration for the Crown. He wrote and re-wrote, 
considered and re-considered, every word of 
that immortal speech. Ciceroapplied himself 
with such diligence to studies of expression 
that he came near losing his life. Webster was 
a constant student of style, and our greatest liv- 
ing writers have been, and are, most persistent 
and tireless seekers after whatever is choice, 
elegant, and forceful in expression. L. 


——_—_+0e—___ 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


HE news which came to us early in 
December last, that a large whaling fleet 

had become entangled in the vast ice-fields in 
the north Pacific Ocean so that more than 
thirty had been abandoned by their crews, 
awakened a deep interest. Although the vast 
product of oil yielded by petroleum wells has, 
in a great measure, taken the place of whale 
oil for the purpose of illumination, yet the lat- 
ter is very extensively used in manufactures, 
and every year fleets of vessels repair to the 
habitats of the whale, which now lie chiefly in 
or near the Arctic circle. The great calamity 
just alluded to—great because it involved not 
only the loss of so many valuable ships, but also 
many lives—brings to our notice most impres- 
sively the dangers of navigation in those high 
latitudes. Yet the Arctic seas furnish features 
of remarkable attraction, so far as the grandeur 
of the scenery is concerned. Vast fields of ice 
and tremendous icebergs, with all their strange 
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variety of form, and the luminous Aurora, or 
Northern Lights, are among the common phe- 
nomena of that region. The two illustrations 
which are here presented, but faintly exhibit 
the scenery there and incidents in the experi- 
ence of Arctic navigation. The difficulty of 
navigating the Arctic waters is by no means 
exaggerated in the records of such navigators 
as Drs. Kane and Hall. At adegree of latitude 
which varies with the season of the year, the 
progress of ships northward is barred by a bar- 
rier of frozen water. During the summer 
months, when occasionally the thermometer 
will register a heat equal to the mean tempera- 





DeHaven, of the American navy, when |in 
command of the United States expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin, was frozen up for 
nine months, and also the British ship Reso- 
lute, which was abandoned by Capt. Kellet, 
remained in the cold embrace of the ice “ nip ” 
for several years, and in the end was borne 
south, until the warmth released her and she 
was recaptured and sent home. The im- 
mense size of some icebergs can be realized 
from what we are told by Dr. Hayes, who 
measured one that had stranded. It towered 
up to the height of three hundred and fifteen 
feet, and was a little more than three-quarters 





“CAUGHT IN THE Icz.” 


ture of the tropics, the zone of the north is 
loosened, the outer edge of the belt cracks and 
splits into vast mountains of ice, which at 
length get under way and move southward, 
and in the summer months are frequently met 
with in the north Atlantic even by vessels ply- 
ing between our ports and Europe. While our 
first engraving shows, what has several times 
occurred, to wit, a vessel being blocked in, or 
“nipped,” by the closing up of the ice, the 
second skows how adventurous explorers for 
the North Pole, or the open Polar Sea, are 
obliged to make their way through the drifting 
ice-fields. It will be remembered that Lieut. 





of a mile long. Owing to the very slight dit- 
ference between the specific gravity of ice and 
that of water, this iceberg extended nearly 
twenty-five hundred feet beneath the sea level. 
The weight of this vast hulk was estimated at 
two thousand million tons. It is not at all 
wonderful that vessels are crushed like egg- 
shells when they are so unfortunate as to come 
in contact with one of these monsters. 

For some ye®’s past American and European 
explorers have given much attention to inves- 
tigations having in view the solution of the 
open Polar Sca problem. Both Dr. Kane and 
Dr. Hayes announced as one of the important 
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features’ of their respective expeditions that 
they had reached open water, and had found 
such evidences as led them to believe that 





of the German expedition (which was made 
amid Arctic ice last year, under the command 
of Lieuts. Payer and Weyprecht, and which 


SCENERY IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


they were on the confines of a vast sea whose 
waters were not confined by an icy surface. 
Dr. Peterman, the eminent German geographer, 
has very lately announced as one of the results 


had sought the hitherto almost unvisited seas 
lying between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla), 
that open water had been found in latitude 78° 
north, extending upward of five hundred miles 
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from east to west, and abounding in whales. 
This sea, the explorers believed, under favor- 
ing conditions, would afford an open way to 
the pole. This, as additional evidence, is only 
cumulative, however, and by no means positive. 
It has long since been known that open water 
lies beyond the ice-bound seas northward of Si- 
beria. It has also been shown that there is open 
water to the north of portions of the American 
continent. It is also very well known that 
near the very region where Payer and Wey- 
precht found open water, Henry Hudson, sail- 
ing in one of the clumsy tubs called ships in 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, reached a far 
higher latitude than the German navigators. 
But he did not, however, pursue the same 
course, since the Germans sailed between Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla, while he sailed 
around the northwestern shores of the former 
island. In 1827 Capt. Parry reached a yet 
more northerly point, and although his voyage 
was not strictly a sea journey, but made by 
means of boats and sledges over the ice, his 
progress northward was finally stopped in such 
a@ manner as to indicate very clearly that the 
seas on which the ice-fields lay were both far- 
reaching on all sides and deep. The difficul- 
ties and dangers under which the Parry party 
labored were very great. Several were ren- 
dered half blind by the glare of the snow-fields, 
yet they resolutely plodded onward, sustained 
by the hope of succeeding in that attempt 
which so many before them had made, but in 
vain. In fact, so far northward was their pro- 
gress that it seems altogether probable that 





they not only reached the pole, but even pass- 
ed beyond it. One great difficulty in the way 
of the Arctic explorer was ascertained to be 
due to the fact that the strong winds blowing 
almost constantly toward the south, drove the 
whole ice-fields southward, so that as rapidly as 
advancement was made upon the ice, he might 
be carried in the opposite direction by the move- 
ments of the vast floating raft. When Parry led 
his men toward the North Pole there must have 
been open water all along the northern edge 
of the great ice-field, and extending to a dis- 
tance of at least two hundred miles toward the 
pole. The importance of the results achieved 
by the German navigators, although it affords 
no new evidence respecting the open Polar 
Sea, consists in the fact that the open waters 
surrounding North Spitzbergen may be reach- 
ed along a new course. It requires only a 
glance at a good map of the Arctic seas to see 
that in all probability the open water discov- 
ered by Lieuts. Payer and Weyprecht commu- 
nicates freely, not only with the seas on which 
Hudson sailed, but also with the open water 
reached by Drs. Kane and Hayes through Ken- 
nedy’s Channel. So many valuable lives have 
been lost in Arctic explorations that we fer- 
vently hope that now some new and positive 
clue has been obtained by which this trouble- 
some question of the open Polar Sea shall be 
speedily set at rest and forever. For all prac- 
tical purposes, such a discovery will be of no 
use tocommerce. It will be nothing more, at 
the most, than an addition to our scientific in- 
formation. 


— +9e—__—__ 


THE TRUE MEANING OF ADAM. 


HE use of the word “ Adam,” in the early 

chapters of Genesis, has given it an im- 
portance and an interest that it would not 
otherwise have possessed; and perhaps no 
question would ever have arisen as to its 
meaning or application had it not been for 
the recent discoveries of geologists; or the 
researches of ethnologists in regard to the 
time which Scriptural chronology affords for 
the various changes, divergences, and varieties 
of the human race. 

The siz days of creation presented the first 
great difficulty; as all the evidences of Geol- 
ogy so manifestly proved that the stupendous 
phenomena of the creation of the universe 
never could have been accomplished in so 





short a time, therefore the student in theol- 
ogy sought for new modes of explanation, by 
which to reconcile this language with the 
facts of science ; and this has been attempted 
in various ways, whether successfully or not, 
may yet be undetermined. But now a new 
question has arisen in regard to Adam—as to 
whether he was the first created man, or 
whether there were pre-Adamic races? Re- 
cent discoveries of human remains in forma- 
tions of the earth antedating the oldest Scrip- 
tural chronologies by many thousands of years, 
as well as the argument founded on the very 
early and widespread diffusion of the dif 
ferent colored races, found in every known 
region of the earth, have given rise to doubts 
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as to whether, six thousand years ago, Adam 
could have been the first created man. The 
evidence in opposition to this has now become 
so strong as to make it necessary to revise and 
correct the impressions which have hitherto 
been so indelibly impressed upon the mind in 
regard to the extent and application of its 
meaning, and to endeavor to show that Adam 
was not the first man, but the first white man ; 
that he stands for the type of the Caucasian 
race, allowing that the Malay, Mongolian, In- 
dian, and Negro might have been in existence 
for thousands, or even tens of thousands, of 
years previously. This is the drift of an 
article in the October number of Scribner's 
Monthly, under the heading of “ Was Adam 
the First Man?” And it is this question 
which we now propose to consider. 

In taking this position, the writer has cer- 
tainly said ail that could be said in support 
of it ; and if there were no adverse considera- 
tions in the way, it might with much apparent 
reason be concluded, that the point was not 
only well taken, but also well sustained. But 
there is really so much conflicting testimony, 
and so many erroneous assumptions in the way, 
as to entirely invalidate the whole superstruc- 
ture of the argument, and show that the right 
vein has not been struck. In the first place, 
to maintain the theory that by Adam is meant 
the progenitor of the white race alone, and 
make the Biblical record agree with scientific 
facts, it is necessary to assume that the flood 
was local, and not universal; that is, only 
spread over that region of the earth described 
by the late Dr. Pye Smith as “ lying between 
the Caucasian ridge, the Caspian Sea, and Tar- 
tary on the north, the Persian and Indian seas 
on the south, and the high mountain ridges 
which run at considerable distances on the 
eastern and western flank; and that this 
wall of waters, which covered the tops of 
these mountains, stood some three miles high 
during the duration of that flood! and that 
Noah had to build an ark, and collect into it 
pairs, and septuples, of all the animals upon 
the earth—or it may be only that part of the 
earth—to save them from being drowned; 
when yet he and they, by retiring to the other 
side of the mountains, would not have been 
disturbed by the flood at all! But this theory 
concerning Adam makes it necessary that the 
flood should only be local; for had it been 





universal, as is the obvious meaning of the 
literal sense of the text, it would have afford- 
ed less than two thousand years to the time 
of the Christian era, for all the divergency 
and multiplication of races which existed at 
that time. Whatever might be meant by 
Adam, if the whole human race had perished 
in the flood, except Noah and his three sons, 
and their wives, the question would resolve 
itself, not into Adam, but into Noah; i. «4, 
was he the progenitor of all the families of 
the earth ? 

This, the writer in the above article would 
never maintain; so that whatever weight 
there might be in any of his other arguments, 
they would all utterly fail if the flood were 
universal, But, waiving this consideration, 
there seems to be no possible ground for so in- 
terpreting the recorded history of man in 
Genesis as to allow of any pre-existent race; 
as from the time the earth was “ without form, 
and void,” a connected history is given of 
each and every successive creation, whether of 
vegetable or animal, up to Adam and Eve, 
previous to which it would seem utterly im- 
possible to suppose that men of other colors 
could have existed; the more especially, too, 
as it is distinctly declared, that previous to 
this time “there was not a man to till the 
ground ;” and, indeed, such has ever been the 
uniform understanding of this narrative ac- 
cording to its strictly literal construction, both 
by Jew and Christian ; and there does not ap- 
pear to be the slightest warrant for supposing 
there were, or could at that time have been, 
any previously existing races upon the earth ; 
and nothing but the pressure produced by 
the investigations of Ethnology and Geology 
would ever have suggested so improbable (if 
not impossible) an idea. It is unquestion- 
ably true, that the discoveries in science are 
constantly demanding new explanations and 
interpretations of the Scriptural records; but 
unless they are consistent with other state- 
ments in the same volume, they can have no 
weight. Among other efforts to reconcile 
Genesis with Geology, it is stated by the 
above writer, that some theologians infer 
“that the Mosaic chronology is incorrect. 
They put back the flood at least ten thousand 
years, and the creation of Adam ten thousand 
years before the flood.” But there is nothing 
in the text that will warrant any such liberty ; 
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the Septuagint version, which is the longest 
that can be claimed, would give but 897 
years more than the version of Archbishop 
Usher ; and yet Geology, it is admitted with- 
out question, places man’s existence on the 
earth many thousands of years before the 
time which the longest of our Biblical chro- 
nologies afford. Yet it is said, “We must 
hold fast to all the declarations of the Bible. 
They are the utterances of inspired truth.” 
And any divergence which may exist between 
the two records, the Book of Nature and 
the Book of Revelation, is attempted to be 
reconciled by saying, that “If Geology, or 
any other science, reveals facts that conflict 
with the common interpretation of the Mo- 
saic record, it is probable the interpretation is 
at fault; it can not be the record itself.” We 
readily accept this as sound doctrine, and 
the only thing to be regretted is, that the 
true meaning is not disclosed, or the true in- 
terpretation given; and yet sometimes it seems 
as if that meaning was actually on the point 
of being declared, and the vail withdrawn 
from its apparent obscurity. But instead of 
this, we realize nothing but a darker shade, or 
a less satisfactory explanation! Thus, when 
we are introduced to the use of the two He- 
brew words for Man, Adam and Ish, it ap- 
pears as if the true meaning was at once forth- 
coming. But instead of its being shown 
that Adam is a generic term, a word convey- 
ing the idea of the human race, we are told 
that it “is not used in the Hebrew text as 
the genuine term for mankind in general;” 
but “in the particular sense,” or as an in- 
dividual, and that when that wider and com- 
prehensive meaning is intended, “a different 
word (ish) is employed.” Now this seems to 
be directly the opposite of the real facts of 
the case; for it is the word Adam that is 
generic; and JsA that is individual and mascu- 
line. Not only does the context constantly 
show this, but the philological composition of 
the word itself. Ad (as the root of Adam) de- 
notes an emanating power, as a creative act, 
and Am, origin, conception, going forth into 
creation—thus abstractly, that process of gen- 
eration by which the final act of creation was 
accomplished; and in its combined and com- 
pound form, as Adm, or Adam, it means, as 
the author of the “Genius and Spirit of the 
Hebrew Bible” says, “ mankind in general.” 





Of this he says “there can be no doubt,” and 
in proof cites from Genesis v. 7, where it is 
written, “And the Lord said, I will destroy 
man [Adam], whom I have created, from the 
face of the earth,” thus showing, as he further 
says, that “ Adam is positively put for man- 
kind.” The word “ Jsh,” for man, is never 
used until the woman was taken or separated 
from him, as at chap. ii. 23; and this word 
means Man, masculine, or individual ; whereas 
Adam means Man collectively,—the human 
race, including male and female. And noth- 
ing can be more evident than this, if we but 
look at the way in which it is used. The 
first time this word Adam occurs is in Gen. i. 
26, where it is written, “ And God said, Let 
us make man [Adam] in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea,” etc. “Male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth,” etc. And again 
in chapter v. 2, “‘ Male and female created he 
them; and blessed them; and called their 
name Adam, in the day when they were crea- 
ted.” The same word is used in Ps. cxvi. 11, 
where it is written, “I said in my haste, all 
men are liars.” What can be more conclusive — 
than this fact, that Adam does not mean any 
one individual man, but mankind collective- 
ly, whatever may be their number, race, or 
color? 

And not only the Septuagint, but all Greek 
versions, faithful to the meaning of the origi- 
nal, when they translate this word Adam, do so 
by its answering synonym Anthropos, which in 
like manner is rendered into English by the 
noun of multitude “man,” or mankind. 
Thus, Paul says, “ The first man” (anthropos), 
i. e., the first order, or class of men, “ was of 
the earth, earthy;” 4@ ¢., natural, sensuous; 
“the second man [anthropos] is from heaven,” 
—heavenly. The same word (anthropos) is 
used where he says, “If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” Anthropos answers to the Hebrew 
Adam ; while Aner answers to the Hebrew 
Ish, @ man, or man masculine; thus he says, 
“A man [aner] indeed ought not to cover his 
head ;” and, “If a man [aner] have long hair, 
it is a shame unto him.” And of himself, 
personally, he says, ““ When I became a man,” 
(aner) etc. And this distinction is equally 
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and everywhere preserved in the Latin also, 
where the Hebrew Adam and the Greek An- 
thropos are as constantly rendered by the word 
Homo—from which we have Human, and Hu- 
manity, or man in the collective or universal 
sense. Nor is this in the slightest degree 
weakened by the fact that after it had been 
written, “ God said, Let us make man [adam] in 
our image ;” etc., the next verse reads, “So God 
created ha-adam in his own image,” etc. There 
is a peculiar distinction of terms made use 
of here; when God “made” man, the word 
Adam is used; but when he “ created” him, 
the term is ha-adam, because it implies some- 
thing different. But the prefix ha does not 
mean the same as the English article “ the; ” 
nor is it intended to limit it to the meaning 
of an individual man ; for this is impossible 
consistently with the context; but its mean- 
ing is to be found in the signification of the 
letters, especially the letter H; this being a 
breathing sign, denotes breath, life, inspira- 
tion, soul, or spirit, and is immediately con- 
nected with the declaration that, “ God blessed 
them, and said unto them, Be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth ;” which was ef- 
fected by the Lord’s breathing his life into 
them, to enable them to do it; as when the 
Lord “ breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.” For 
the same reason these letters were added to 
the name of Abram, when new life-power 
was given to him to increase “ and be exceed- 
ing fruitful,” and be “a father of many na- 
tions;” for then it was said to him that his 
name should no longer be called Abram, but 
Abra-ha-m. And when the Lord blessed Sarai, 
and fructified her by the inflowing of his 
quickening life, it is also said that her name 
should no longer be called Sarai, but Sara-H ; 
for then she shculd bear a son; and she should 
be a mother of nations. Thus it denotes an 
added force, or life-power, by the reception 
of new and vivifying influences from God. 
There is, therefore, no reason, not a shadow 
of reason or fact for assuming that Adam 
means the first individual man upon the earth, 
whether as the progenitor of all races and 
colors, or whether as that of the white race 
alone. But its true and intended meaning is, 
that of the collective man. Still, this is but 
its outside meaning; for, left thus, it would 
seem to be a cause of yet greater difficulties ; 





as the question would naturally arise, if Adam 
means mankind in the aggregate, how could 
& rib be taken from his side, and built up 
into a woman? or how could he have had in- 
dividual or personal children, such as are 
supposed to be meant by Cain, Abel, etc. ? 

All this, however—not to occupy further 
space—is explained and illustrated in full, in 
a work entitled “The Two Great Books of 
Nature and Revelation,” published by the 
same house, and in the same year, as another 
work from which the writer above mentioned 
quotes, viz., “Man, in Genesis and Geology.” 
In that volume all these points are dwelt 
upon in full, in relation to the origin of man: 
and much more comprehensively than here, 
and the entire unity, harmony, and relation- 
ship of those two great Books of God—the 
Book of Nature and the Book of Revelation, 
are attempted to be shown beyond a perad- 
venture, 

It enters fully into the distinctive races of 
mankind, and shows whether their origin was 
singular or plural; and is a refutation of the 
Darwinian theory. It also shows that in be- 
lieving the Bible, we are “not necessarily 
called upon to deny the facts of science, but 
rather to show that they are alike, and equal- 
ly the work of one and the same Almighty 
hand. GEORGE FIELD. 


#06. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL—MANUAL 
LABOR—UNIVERSITY. 


Nong have had several inquiries from different 
nts with reference to a manual Jabor college. 
hese we are now enabled to answer through the 
following communication received from Mr. Alfred 
White, of Champaign, Illinois. } 
HIS institution opened in March, 1868, 
and is located at Urbana, Champaign 
County. The college fafm proper consists of 
623 acres, of which 410 constitute the stock 
farm, 70 the experimental farm, 130 the horti- 
cultural grounds, and 13 acres the ornamental 
and military parade grounds. There is an 
apple orchard, having over 3,000 trees of nearly 
1,400 varieties. Twenty acres are devoted to 
the growth of forest trees. 

The old University building, donated by 
Champaign County, is 125 feet long, four stories 
high, with a four-story wing 40 feet by 80. A 
new building now in process of erection is 214 
feet in length, with wings extending back 124 
feet, and when completed will be three stories 
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high, besides basement and Mansard roof. 
The mechanical building, in which is a drill 
hall, is 128 by 80 feet, two stories high, with 
towers three stories in height. The lower 
story contains boiler and forge rooms, machine 
shop, shops for carpentry and cabinet work, 
paint and printing rooms. In the second story 
is the drill hall, 128 by 60 feet, large enough 
for the evolutions of a company of infantry. 
The green-house is 70 by 24 feet. 

Connected with the institution are a library, 
chemical laboratory, and a cabinet of natural 
history. The library contains about 6,000 vol- 
umes of carefully selected works, together with 
some sixty different scientific and art publica- 
tions. The reading room is open every day 
and evening to the faculty and students. 

The University is under the regency of Dr. 


J. M. Gregory, formerly Superintendent of Pub-. 


lic Instruction in Michigan, a man of acknowl- 
edged talent and culture, full of life and energy, 
and determined to make his work a success. 
Connected with him is an able corps of pro- 
fessors, most of whom stand high in their spe- 
cial departments. 

The following are the courses of study, viz. : 
Military, Mechanical, Commercial, Chemical, 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Literary, and Natu- 
ral History. From these, students are per- 
mitted to select those they would receive in- 





struction in. It is, however, expected that 
they shall continue a course when once com- 
menced, unless good reason can be assigned 
for relinquishing it. 

The number of students now in attendance 
is 320, of which 40 are young ladies. Probably 
three-fourths of the gentlemen are in industrial 
courses. All are encouraged to work on the 
farm or in the shops, and many thus pay their 
way. The labor system has thus far proven a 
success, with only one drawback, the want of 
sufficient work for all who desire it. The gov- 
ernment of the University is democratic, the 
students enacting and executing their own 
laws. 

Tuition is free; a matriculation fee of ten 
dollars, and incidental fees of two dollars and 
a half per term being all that is required of 
each student. There is not, perhaps, in the 
country, an institution where a young person 
can have similar advantages at so small expense. 
Like ali similar institutions it has had its trials, 
but it has passed bravely through all, hushing 
the clamor of foes and changing the apathy of 
the indifferent to enthusiastic admiration. 

Such is a plain account of our young Univer- 
sity, the principles of whuse organization should 
command esteem and favor. We are by no 
means among the best endowed, but we hope 
to become.one among the first in the land. 


——»@¢o——_—_—_ 


JAMES FISK, JR. 


—o— 


HIS name is not unknown to the majority 
of our readers. The circumstances of his 
sudden death were of a nature to awaken the 
interest of those whose disposition or employ- 
ment led them to take slight note of matters 
outside of the little belt of horizon which cir- 
cumscribed their personal relations. Struck 
down in the full tide of his physical manhood 
and at the flood of his notorious business 
career by the hand of the assassin, James Fisk, 
Jr., has made his most powerful impression on 
public sentiment. 

Of a bold and swaggering nature, profound- 
ly devoted to selfish gratification, ambitious for 
notoriety, whatever that notoriety might be, 
and apparently devoid of conscientious sensi- 
bility, he was admirably constituted for the part 
he played in connection with a great railroad. 





He was the man to accept the responsibility 
of carrying into effect the adroit plans of du- 
plicious officials ; and while they might remain 
in the background, he found enjoyment in the 
conspicuity which operations startling in ex- 
tent and doubtful in moral tone gave him. 
Possessing a strong physical constitution, an 
exuberance of vitality, his powerful sensuous 
nature was stimulated highly; and had his 
training in childhood and youth been adaptgd 
to the proper exercise and development of his 
faculties, it would have been far less likely to 
have sought out methods and spheres of action 
so much at variance with honesty and virtue. 
Unhappily, his early education, mentally and 
morally, was not only greatly deficient, but his 
early and after-associations were not calculated 
to impress him with high and noble principles 
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of thought and action. The great, robust | while in reflective intellect, and those organs 
youth, willful and vain, yet shrewd and perse- | which contribute to soften the asperities of 
vering, grew into the dashing man of action. character, to impart delicacy, a high-toned re- 

The organization of his brain at the time of | finement, which, in fine, spiritualize and enno- 


his decease showed a predominant develop- | ble human life, it was not well marked. Be- 
ment of the basilar region; it was broad be- 





nevolence, however, was prominent; but even 
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tween the ears—the domain of propensity; it , that was in great part subordinated to the 
was large in the perceptive range of intel- | harsher and selfish characteristics. This trait 
lectual organs ; relatively well developed in | would nevertheless exhibit itself in his gentle 
the mechanical and imaginative organs; | moods in a lavish munificence which could 


strongly marked in the organs which contrib- | not but suggest the source from which that 
ute to firmness, independence, and aspiration ; 


false generosity was derived. 
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Mr. Fisk was a man of good height, not far 
from six feet, and of considerable bulk of body. 
He weighed over two hundred pounds, yet 
was active, and possessed more than average 
muscular power. His temperament being of 
the vital order, ministered to that superb phys- 
ical condition for which he was remarkable. 
His complexion was very light, of the highest 
blonde order, and indicative of the lively 
Although in a high de- 
gree given to the gratification of animal tend- 


emotive man he was. 


encies, he had nevertheless so much regard for 
personal appearance, that he was discreet 
enough to avoid exhausting or debilitating 
himself by extreme dissipation. Few men can 
be found with so much impulse and combined 
with so much self-command as Mr. Fisk pos- 
sessed. 

Had his tremendous energy been judi- 
ciously regulated, assuming that the constitu- 
tion of his brain in early life was normal, he, 
doubtless, would have proved of great and 
Jasting value in the sphere which he occu- 
pied. The brain, which was examined by some 
of our leading surgeons, was found to weigl? 
fifty-eight ounces, a size by no means small, as 
will be seen when we compare this absolute 
weight with that of the brains of men well 


known to fame. Baron Cuvier, the eminent 


naturalist, had a brain which ranks highest on. 


the record, it having a weight v- a little over 
sixty-fourounces. Dr. Abercrombie’s (the En- 
glish metaphysician) weighed sixty-three oun- 
ces. Dupuytren, eminent as a French surgeon 
and anatomist, and who was present when Cu- 
vier’s brain was taken from its bony case and 
examined, had sixty-two and a half ounces of 
The distinguished statesman Daniel 
Webster was found to have carried a great 
weight of brain during his mature life, fully 
sixty-three ounces being credited to him. Rul- 
loff, the Binghamton savan and murderer, pos- 


brain. 


sessed an unusual wealth of brain material, as 
it turned the scale of the surgeon at fifty-nine 
ounces. That these figures are extraordinary 
is evident when we consider that the average 


weight of the highest order of brain as repre- 











sented by the most enlightened of European 
races is about forty-eight ounces. 

Mr. Fisk may have inherited certain ele- 
ments of organization which pre-disposed him 
to insanity. This is by no means unreason- 
able, since his father is now an inmate of a lu- 
natic asylum; and in his latter career there 
has been so much of the unexpected, the ex- 
traordinary, the sensational, and the incongru- 
ous, that the steady, practical, and plodding 
men in the community have not only won- 
dered at his conduct itself, but have instinct- 
ively asked the question, “ Can this man be al- 
together in his right mind?” Certainly a 
course of action which is entirely out of and 
beyond what men generally deem normal and 
sound, a line of life which apparently ignores 
the moral principles which lie at the foundation 
of social integrity, can not but indicate either 
an unhappy, unbalanced organization, or a 
much warped and perverted mental economy! 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

For his murderer, Edward 8. Stokes, justice 
will scarcely permit a word in extenuation. 
The homicide, according to all the circumstan- 
ces which surround it, was cold-blooded and 
pre-determined. Pity may suggest that the 
blood-stained wretch was the victim of infatu- 
ation; that an irregular business career and il- 
licit social relations had corrupted his man- 
hood, and so he became the willing tool of 
jealousy and hate. While we contemplate 
this revolting affair, the admonitions of the an- 
cient sage in the sixth and seventh chapters of 
Proverbs recur to mind. Let.us now turn more 
especially to a brief consideration of the life 
of our subject. 


James Fisk, JR., was born in Bennington, 
Vermont, April 1, 1834, and therefore had 
scarcely entered upon the full tide of manhood 
when the ball of the assassin put an end to 
his singularly notorious life. When about 
ten years old his parents removed to Brattle- 
boro’, where was passed the remainder of his 
youth and early manhood. His opportunities 
for mental improvement at school were very 
few, and resulted in scarcely more than a mod- 
erate acquaiutance with the alphabet and the 
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copy-book. His father was a peddler who 
drove his wagon stored with calicoes, tin-ware, 
laces, and other trinkets through the rural dis- 
tricts of New England. Appreciating his son’s 
aptitude for business,which was evinced by his 
shrewdness in driving petty bargains with the 
boys of his acquaintance, he took him on his 
peddling expeditions. Young James soon 
manifested his peculiar genius, and proved a 
very valuable associate. His bright, quick wit 
made him a general favorite, and the business 
improved so much that he was intrusted with a 
separate wagon; and finally the son boldly 
offered to buy out his father’s interest in the 
peripatetic business. His offer was accepted; 
and he then proceeded to exhibit no little 
show in the character of his equipage. He 
drove four horses instead of two; purchased a 
new and splendid team ; and his business rapid- 
ly increasing, he fitted out other stylish wagons, 
which he placed in the charge of trusted assist- 
ants. He procured his supplies chiefly from 
a firm in Boston, Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. ; 
and so large were his transactions with that 
firm, that thinking he was the young man for 
them, they offered him a high salary on condi- 
tion of his entering their house as a salesman. 
He accepted the offer. However, the expec- 
tations of his employers were not realized at 
first, but subsequently Fisk found a congenial 
sphere of action, securing contracts for his 
firm for supplying the army with cotton and 
woolen goods, and the result of these opera- 
tions was immense profits. He was then tak- 
en in as a member of the firm, and subsequent- 
ly induced his partners to purchase cotton and 
woolen mills and manufacture the goods they 
were. called upon to furnish in such large 
quantities. He next engaged in purchasing 
cotton in the rebel States, and by skillfully run- 
ning it through to the North, he sold it at such 
prices as realized for him from six hundred to 
one thousand per cent. profit. It is said that 
in this business his chief assistant was a wo- 
man. Having made enough money, he left the 
old firm and started in the dry goods business 
for himself. He came out in showy style, of 
course; but unfortunately the prices of dry 
goods fell soon afterward, and sundry outside 
speculations in which he had engaged proving 
unsuccessful, he found it necessary to. close up. 
Next we find him in New York, where with 
the remnants of his business efforts in Boston 
he fitted up an office in the very center of 
stock speculations and commenced business. 
But aJl his boldness and recklessness proved un- 
availing, and he was so unsuccessful, that a few 








months later, entirely bankrupt, he took the 
cars to return to Boston. On the way there 
he fell in with a young inventor who had been 
disappointed in his efforts to bring out a little 
improvement of much practical utility. A 
bright idea struck Fisk, and on reaching Bos- 
ton heinduced a friend to buy the young man’s 
patent for a trifling sum, having first secured 
an important interest in it for himself. This 
patent he pushed with energy, and found it to 
yield large returns; and with money enough 
in his hands to enable him to meet the con- 
tingencies of Wall Street, he returned to 
New York again. Soon afterward he became 
closely associated with the steamboat king Dan- 
iel Drew, in negotiations for the sale of the 
Stonington line of steamships. The object ofthis 
movement was to establish a line to Boston in 
opposition to the Fall River line, and its result 
was the formation of the company known as the 
Bristol Line. Mr. Drew first set him up as a 
broker in partnership with one Belden, and em- 
ployed the new firm in carrying on his war with 
Vanderbilt for the possession of the Erie Rail- 
way. The company having charge of the 
Bristol line built the immense steamboats Bris- 
tol and Providence, whose palatial accommo- 
dations are so well known to the traveling 
public. Mr. Fisk, who had succeeded in mak- 
ing himself one of the directors, became dis- 
satisfied with the management, and the enter- 
prise proving unsuccessful, the boats, which had 
cost over two millions, were sold, James Fisk, 
Jr., becoming the ostensible purchaser, for one 
million of dollars. He assumed the functions of 
manager of the line. The company prospered 
under his management, and he came and took 
up his residence in New York. It was in 1865 
that the stock-brokerage firm of Fisk, Belden 
& Co. was formed; and when in 1866 Drew 
executed his great coup de main in bearing the 
market, Fisk profited immensely, both in pock- 
et and experience. In October, 1867, he was 
elected a director of the Erie Railway Com- 
pany, Mr. Drew being practically in control of 
the road. Vanderbilt, the giant of the Harlem, 
Hudson River, and New York Central roads, 
sought to obtain sway over all the roads con- 
necting New York with the great lakes. Oth- 
er leading railroad men, aiming at monopolies 
more or less of a similar complexion, endeav- 
ored to secure paramount influence in Erie af- 
fairs. Among these was Mr. J. Gould, whose 
name has ever appeared as the complement to 
that of Fisk. The warfare carried on between 
the respective champions has become notori- 
ous. Suits and litigations aimost without 
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number were instituted, in all of which the 
name of James Fisk, Jr., was prominent. 
Shrewdness, ingenuity, and unscrupulousness 
generally turned the scale in favor of the dual 
management of the Erie Railway. But as 
if not satisfied with the reputation gained 
from his railroad operations, we find him tak- 
ing the theatrical world by surprise by pur- 
chasing Pike’s Opera House, at the corner of 
Eighth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, and 
fitting it up in magnificent style, not only for 
the purpose of spectacular representation, in 
which his esthetic sense chiefly delighted, but 
for the purposes of the great railway whose 
interests he had made in so singular a manner 
his own. He had in operation also at one time 
the Fifth Avenue Theater and the Academy 
of Music, and spent money without limit in in- 
troducing plays or burlesque opera. 

In 1869 he became President of the Nar- 
ragansett Steamship Company, which he re- 
fitted at monstrous expense. Duly appre- 
ciating the comfort of pleasure-seekers, he 
put one of the finest steamboats upon the 
Long Branch route, and also established a new 
ferry between New York and Jersey City, con- 
necting the Erie depot at the foot of Twenty- 
third Street. He apparently delighted in sen- 
sations, as nearly all his business operations 
were more or less of that bold and startling 
character which attracts the public attention. 
His private life was of a nature which could 
not be investigated without stamping him with 
lubricity. His sudden taking off was but the 
sudden and terrible result of improper social 
relations. 

—_399——_—_—_. 


MATERIALITY AND IMMORTALITY. 

N Rey. William Pittenger’s paper on “ Pro- 

toplasm, or the Mystery of Physical Life,” 
in the JourNAL for February, on page 91, he 
draws a very doleful picture of mental annihi- 
lation at the death of man’s body, which fact 
is deduced from Prof. Huxley’s views of the 
dependence of all life upon matter, both in the 
origin and continuance of bodily organization. 
The position of the writer, I think, is one which 
takes a very limited and unwarrantable view 
of Huxley's conclusions. Certainly there can 
be no organic life without matter, and there 
can be no manifestation of mind without the 
intervention of grosser matter than itself; as 
even after the organism, with its associated 
mind, is complete, unless matter of an appro- 
priate quality and quantity continue to be sup- 
plied, the bodily organs must soon lose their 











power to inform the mind of outward things, 
and also to respond, in muscular action, to its 
behests ; and so also the mind, in its manifes- 
tations to others, becomes weakened and inco- 
herent. Does this prove, that because the 
body dies, the mind dies with it, any more 
than a disabled machine manifests the lack of 
motive power—steam—or the simultaneous 
death of the directing engineer? 

Prof. Huxley, and many other noted scien- 
tists, as I understand their views, rightly claim 
that matter is indestructible, only changing in 
its combinations; and that forces, which con- 
trol the action of matter, are also indestructi- 
ble ; the latter view being, equally, a necessary 
part of their deductions of the existence of mat- 
ter under the ever-present rule of governing 
laws. There are, necessarily, many forces ope- 
rating upon matter; most of which are more 
or less convertible, while some are primal and 
therefore not convertible. Mind-force must, 
certainly, be one of these, as its individual 
manifestations, through thought (reason) and 
will, alone operating through its exclusive 
bodily organization, fully manifests its own 
consciousness of being, and to the perception 
of another being, in the acts and thoughts it 
generates. Other forces in nature may destroy 
our present mental and organic association, by 
producing the death of the body, which no 
more annihilates the mental force than it does 
the gross materials of the body, but only dis- 
members their present connection, and gives 
freedom to both to enter into new associations 
in combination, as an eternal round of all ex- 
istences and materials. 

If Prof. Huxley and other scientists freely 
admitted, and were capable of proving, the 
mind’s immortality—which as a positive and 
the most important force in creation is, I be- 
lieve, thus scientifically proved to be indestruc- 
tible—the same subjectiveness to change 
(under the action of other forces), from its pres- 
ent bodily association, would be equally ope- 
rative, leaving the mind as an indestructible 
force, free for other combinations, being capa- 
ble of manifesting its force by and through 
material agencies—in organic combination, as 
the only possible mental connection with God’s 
material creation—elsewhere as here. ° 

Thus, I conclude, that there is no cause for 
denouncing the inevitable and reasonably con- 
cluded protoplasmic origin and only source of 
the sustentation of all organisms, with their 
associated minds, as it in no way interferes 
with the immortality of any force, especially 
mind-force. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 
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WISDOM. 


Tue intellect is perfected, not by knowledge, 
but by activity.— Aristotle. 


Do not choose your friend by his looks. Hand- 
some shoes often pinch your feet. 

BULWER says poverty is only an idea, in nine 
cases out of ten, and that there is really more hap- 
piness among the working-men in the world than 
among those who are called rich. 


Every beginner in life should try early to ascer- 
tain the strong faculty of his mind or body, fitting 
him for some special pursuit, and direct the ut- 
most energies to bring it to perfection. 


THouGH judgment must collect the materials of 
the goodly structure of friendship, it is affection 
that gives the cement; and regulated passion as 
well as reason should concur in forming a firm 
and lasting coalition. 

THERE is no funeral so sad to follow as the 
funeral of our own youth, which we have been 
pampering with fond desires, ambitious hopes, 
and all the bright seductive berries which hang in 
poisonous clusters over the path of life. 


Do not, then said I, my best friends, train boys 
to learn by force and harshness; but direct them 
to it, by what amuses their minds, so that you may 
be the better able to discover with accuracy the 
peculiar bent of the genius of each.—Plato, 


Dr. ARNOLD, of the Rugby School, England, 
made this reply to one who asked him why he 
continued to study his lessons over and over pre- 
vious to going before his class to teach: ‘“‘ Be- 
cause I prefer my students should be supplied 
from a running stream rather than a stagnant 
pool.” 

TRUE philosophy consists in doing all the good 
that we can, in learning all the good we can, in 
teaching to others all the good we can, in bearing, 
to the best of our ability, the various ills of life, 
and in enjoying with gratitude every honest 
pleasure that, in the mercy of Providence, comes 


in our way. 
——_+0+—___- 


MIRTH. 


[Under this heading we propose to publish 
** A little nonsense now and then;”’ 
which 
**Is relished by the wisest men.” ] 





“Wat are you doing?” said a father to his 
son, who was tinkering an old watch, ‘‘ Improving 
my time, sir.” 

A FASHIONABLE lady lately dropped one of her 
eyebrows in the church pew, and dreadfully fright- 
ened a young man sitting next to her, who thought 
it was his mustache. 

‘* My dear,” said John, on observing new striped 
hose on his only heir, ‘‘ why have you made bar- 
ber’s poles of our Ernest’s legs?” ‘‘ Bécause he’s 
a little shaver,’”’ was the reply. 





Don’z bother editors when busy. Quilp step- 
ped into the imperial sanctum this morning to ask 
what he’d better write about. ‘Write about?” 
growled the disgusted chief, “‘I think you had 
better right about face !”’ 


“‘A WELL-KNOWN Norwich justice of the peace 
subscribed five dollars to a relief fund recently, 
and on returning to his office found a couple wait- 
ing to be married by him. He performed the cer- 
emony, and received five dollars from the delight- 
ed swain. Thus was benevolence compensated. 
Another man of the same place refused to sub- 
scribe, and shortly afterward was informed that 
his mother-in-law had come to stay a month with 
him. 


Covutpn’t Beat Hirw.—A Yankee having told 
an Englishman that he shot, on one particular 
occasion, nine hundred and ninety-nine snipe, his 
interlocutor asked him why he didn’t make it a 
thousand at once. ‘ No,” said he, ‘it’s not likely 
I’m going to tell a lie for one snipe.’? Whereupon 
the Englishman, determined not to be outdone, 
began to tell him a story of a man having swam 
from Liverpool to Boston. ‘‘ Did you see him 
yourself?’ asked the Yankee, suddenly. ‘* Why, 
yes, of course I did. I was coming across, and 
our vessel passed him a mile outside of Boston 
harbor.” ‘* Well, I’m glad ye saw him, stranger, 
*cos yer a witness that I didit. That was me.” 


——20e—__—__ 


Bruuines has turned weather prophet. 
Witness the following : 


“When roosters are observed before day- 
lite in the morning, soreing amung the 
klouds, and uttering lamentashuns, then look 
out for sum sudden weather. 


“ When you see 13 geese, walkin injun file, 
and toeing in, yu kan deliberately bet yure 
last surviving dollar on a hard winter, and a 
grate fluctuousness during the next season in 
the price of cow-hide boots. 


“When spiders are seen climbing up the 
wall backwards, and frogs cough az tho they 
had the hickups, look out fur rain; this iz 
also a sure sign that children will have the 
measles light. 


“Tf bees hang around their hives, and 
mules are seen in a brown study, a storm-ov 
sum kind iz.cooking, and yu will notis the 
market for herring is very shifty. 


“ Jist before a heavy sno storm, ov 3 foot 
deep, chimbly swallows are uncommon skarse, 
and in the moral world there iz a grate lazy- 
ness in the agytashun of the temperance 
question. 


“ Tf pigs squeal in the night, and grasshop- 
= cum oph ov their roost, and mingle in 
ree fight, ya may hope for high winds in 
few weeks, and also the typus fever in yur 
naborhood.” 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





~~ 


Eo Our € orrespoudents. 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Instinct AND Reason.—The question 
which you have proposed for our consideration is 
one, as you are already aware, of a very complex 
nature. Metaphysicians for many years have been 
discussing it pro and con. In our ‘“ New Physiog- 
nomy,”’ page 599, an effort is made to present 
clearly the phrenological difference, and we think 
with much success. However, as you request 
some other data for the discussion of the subject, 
we will endeavor to comply. 

Mr. Darwin, in his *‘ Descent of Man,’’ endeay- 
ors to sustain his theory of the close relation sub- 
sisting between the ape and man by asserting that 
‘there is no fundamental difference between man 
and the higher mammals in their mental faculties.” 
This assertion we look upon as little more than an 
assertion, and the London Quarterly Review, in 
commenting upon many of the positions of Mr. 
Darwin, discusses at considerable length the more 
apparent differences between brute and human in- 
telligence. In order to see our way clearly, it is 
necessary first to define what the imental powers 
of brutes consist of, and what the human. Now 
instinct, which is commonly attributed to the 
brute creation, may be considered as made up of 
four mental operations or actions. First, that in 
which impressions result in appropriate move- 
ments without the intervention of sensation or 
thought. This is an action to which the nervous 
system administers especially, and is particularly 
seen in cases where animals have been injured. 
For instance, the fact is well known that where, 
through a fracture of the spine, the lower limbs 
of a man are deprived of the power of feeling, the 
foot may, nevertheless, withdraw itself from tick- 
ling, just as if sensation were consciously experi- 
enced. Second, the nervous system administers 
to action in which influences or stimuli from 
without result in sensations, through the agency 
of which their due effects are wrought out; in 
other words, sensation. Third, that in which im- 
pressions received result in sensations which give 
rise to the observation of physical objects. This 
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is known in metaphysics as ‘‘ sensible perception.” 
Fourth, that in which sensations and perceptions 
continue to coalesce and combine in more or less 
complex association, according to the laws of the 
association of sensible perceptions. This depart- 
ment is defined generally under the head of “as- 
sociation.” 

If we go beyond these four actions of the 
nervous system, we find our ourselves intruding 
upon the sphere of human thought. Sensation is 
not thought, and it is plain that no amount of the 
former would constitute the simplest condition 
of the latter, although sensations or impressions 
make up the conditions for the existence of 
thought or knowledge. Now, let us go beyond 
the four groups which we have given, and con- 
sider what there is possessed especially by man 
which contributes to his faculty of reason. The 
nervous system of man has an additional or fifth 
mode of action in which sensations and sensible 
perceptions are refle:ted on by thought and recog- 
nized as our own impressions, and we ourselves 
recognize ourselves as affected and perceiving. 
This is the department of self-consciousness. Again, 
there is a mode of action in which man reflects 
upon his sensations or perceptions, and asks what 
they are and why they are. In other words, he 
reasons. Now, to use the language of the Quar- 
terly Review on this subject, ‘‘ these two kinds of 
action |self-consciousness and reason] are de- 
liberate operations, performed as they are by 
means of representative ideas implying the use of 
a reflective representative faculty. Such actions 
distinguish the intellect or rational faculty.” 
Again: ‘‘ All persons, we think, will admit the 
truth of the following proposition: Two faculties 
are distinct, not in degree, but in kind, and we 
may possess the one in perfection without imply- 
ing that we possess the otheralso. Still more will 
this be the case if the two faculties tend to increase 
in an inverse ratio. Yet this is the distinction be- 
tween the instinctive and the intellectual parts of 
man’s nature.”” Animals do not know that they 
know, or that they know themselves in knowing. 
If brutes possessed a rational nature, or the germs 
of a rational nature, it seems to us that long be- 
fore this such germs would have become so de- 
veloped that they would be unmistakably pro- 
nounced or manifested, whereas no difference is 
appreciable since the time of the earliest known 
fossils. To impute reason to the animal is to give 
it capacity for improvement. - The very spirit of 
reason is growth and development, whereas if we 
select from among animals those commonly re- 
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ceived as the most intelligent, we find no marked 
difference between their nervous action and the 
éarliest records of nervous phenomena in animals 
of the same class. No brute has the faculty of 
articulate rational speech. They have no self- 
consciousness, properly so called, and no percep- 
tion of the difference between truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong—no moral sense. 


Late Srupy.—Is the mind fully as 
capable of improvement after the thirty-fifth year 
as before? Cana person of ordinary abilities be- 
come as good a linguist, or musician, or mathe- 
matician, commencing to study after that age? 
Willit pay to begin any study with the expectation 
of becoming proficient after that time of life ? 

Ans. The mind is as capable of grasping subjects 
of importance after thirty-five as before, but in 
general it is not so facile,so pliant. It has ac- 
quired its own channels of thought, and does not 
so readily take on new ways. It is more like 
a tree that has become pretty substantial; it is 
not so easily trained or bent. A person may be- 
come a good linguist after that age, but it would 
take probably a third more time than it would at 
eighteen or twenty. One could learn the science 
of music, but would not become so good a prac- 
titioner. In fact, no person can become a first- 
class violinist or pianist who does not begin pretty 
early. There are certain muscles in the hand 
which must be trained to act in the direction of 
musical execution, in obedience to the will, before 
they become rigid, or before the day of their 
highest order of improvement has passed. One 
can study mathematics and make good progress, 
but we believe that all studies whicu require much 
mental training are more profitably pursued be- 
fore the twenty-fifth year. We have heard of a 
man who is teaching Greek in one of the institu- 
tion of learning who was not able to read his own 
name in print at the age of thirty, and he is said 
to be one of the best of Greek teachers. We do 
not now recall his name or his location. It is 
said, however, that when he gets provoked at the 
boys, and gives them an overhauling in English, he 
gives them shocking grammar, because he did 
not early accustom his mind to grammatical 
forms of utterance in his own language. He, no 
doubt, speaks grammatical Greek, because he 
studied the grammar with the language. Early 
culture is best, most easy; but later culture is not 
to be neglected, though the highest success is 
not to be expected after thirty-five years of age, 
especially in music and in language. 


DanpruFF.— Will you be kind enough 
to inform me through the JouRNAL the cause and 
cure of dandruff? 


Ans. Dandruff is a flaking off of the scarf skin, 
with perhaps effete matter which is discharged 
from the surface of the body through the pores of 
the skin. If the hair be kept short, and the head 
be shampooed every day, and the hair be thor- 
oughly brushed, the dandruff can be kept down. 


~ 





First DEVELOPMENTS IN CHILDREN. 
—What three faculties of a child’s head are first 
developed ? 

Ans. Alimentiveness, Individuality, and Adhe- 
siveness, — 

SurerFivous Harr.— You would 
much oblige me by answering, in your next issue 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the followin 
question: If my forehead is naturally high, bu 
much overgrown with hair, so that it appears to 
be very ‘‘low,”” how may the superfluous hair be 
gotten rid of ? 

Ans. Either by pulling it out or skinning, which- 
ever you prefer. Some very silly persons pull it 
out; others shave it off. But very foolish ones 
may skin it, if they prefer. 

A Bopy wirn Two Hraps.—How or 
why is it that the State of Rhode Island, and also 


Connecticut, has two capitals? Has each capital 
city a capitol building and other State edifices ? 


Ans. *‘ Rhode Island” and *‘ Providence Planta- 
tions,’’ as they were formerly called, were par- 
tially, if not really, separate communities, Rhode 
Island proper being an island, while Providence 
Plantations was located on the mainland. Of 
course each settlement struggled for growth and 
prosperity; and when government began to be es- 
tablished, it was an important question whether at 
Newport the capital should be located, or at Proy- 
idence; and each colony or section has maintained 
its capital buildings, and had, biennially, the Leg- 
islature. 

There was a settlement at New Haven, in Con- 
necticut, and another in the neighborhood of 
Hartford. Each thought itself important and 
wanted the capital. They compromised by having 
two. 

Forty-five years ago, the school geography used 
to give for the little State of New Jersey three 
capitals—Trenton, Princeton, and Elizabethtown. 
Trenton, although quite at one side of the 
State, has come to be the sole capital. It outgrew 
Princeton and Elizabethtown, and the strength of 
the State seems to have tended to the establish- 
ment of a single capital in that State. Elizabeth, 
as it is now called, is of late years growing rap- 
idly, and will soon be, if it has not already be- 
come, larger than Trenton. 

There is a struggle in Connecticut to get the 
capital at Hartford; and New Haven, located as 
she is quite at one side of the State, is satisfied if 
she can have half. There is a State-house and 
other capital buildings in each of these semi-capi- 
tal towns, and the Legislature is held in each on 
alternate years. i“ 


Satt.—Do you think too much salt is 
injurious to the system? Do some persons need 
more salt than others ? 


Ans. “‘Too much” of anything is injurious. 
We think most people eat too much salt. If one 
eats more than the constitution requires, the sys- 
tem has to get rid of it as foreign material. 
Meat-eating animals eat no salt at all in their 
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natural state, and no cat or dog-would eat meat, 
however slightly salted, if they could get that 
which is entirely fresh. The flesh of those ani- 
mals which are eaten as food doubtless con- 
tains enough of the salt element for the health 
of the eater. Men learned to use salt by slaughter- 
ing an ox, and being obliged to preserve the major 
part of it by salting it. If all men could get 
fresh meat whenever they desired, there would be 
no salt meat required, and in a generation or two 
the habit of eating salted meat would die out. It 
is only the vegetable-eating animals that will ac- 
cept salt; and we fancy that if cattle could run at 
large, and have natural grass from unexhausted 
soils, they would eat that grass only which had 
enough saline matter in it for their constitutional 
needs. It is said that buffaloes visit the salt licks 
enly in the spring, when the grass is immature, 
and the head ones go to the lick and satisfy them- 
selves; and as they turn about, the tail of the 
drove is compelled to reverse its order of march, 
and probably not more than one in five of a thou- 
sai d buffaloes gets a touch of the salt. As they 
reiurn southward in the fall, we are informed that 
they do not seek the licks. There is altogether 
too much salt eaten even in the eities, and there 
is three times as much eaten in the country as 
there is in the cities where fresh meat is available. 
The butter eaten in the country has three times as 
much salt in it as that which is salable in cities. 
Most people eat far too much salt. 


Gl hat Thev Sap. 


ANOTHER TEMPERANCE LECTURE. — 
A correspondent sends us some of his own experi- 
ence: 

‘* For more than twenty years I have been sub- 
ject to sick-headache, and for the most of that 
time I have been occupied as book-keeper and 
salesman in a large village store. During the 
busiest season, until within a year or two, every 
few days I would have a severe attack of sick- 
headache that would last from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, utterly prostrating me. I then drank 
from three to eight cups of strong coffee daily. 
About twelve years ago I was recomménded to 
smoke, which I did for more than ten years, 
burning from five to twenty cigars a day. My 
system becoming more and more debilitated, and 
the headache severer, I was at length advised to take 
‘bitters,’ which I began doing by using ‘gin and 
bitters’ three times daily. This seemed to revive 
the flagging brain and nerve-power for a time, but 
the headaches increased somewhat in frequency 
and power, making it seem impossible at times to 
hold up my head. On the 30th December, 1869, I 
smoked six cigars and drank four glasses of ‘ gin 
and bitters,’ doing a heavy day’s work in buying 
and settling for cotton, selling goods, ete. On 
the morning-of the 3ist I awoke with a headache 














so painful that Ilay perfectly quiet, feeling as 
though it would kill me to movea muscle. At 
about ten p.m. I felt sufficiently recovered to sit 
up and eat for the first time for more than twenty- 
four hours. I told my wife that for twelve months 
I did not intend to smoke one whiff of tobacco or 
drink one drop of spirits or wine. A few days 
afterward I was asked to drink, and I told the 
crowd of my pledge, when I was laughed at. But 
the twelvemonth rolled round, and I had not 
broken my pledge, and now had no desire to do 
so. The very day that my pledge was up, my wife 
gave birth to a daughter, when I again promised 
that while that child lived I never would smoke 
or drink any intoxicating beverage. My wife had 
been also an excessive user of coffee, and the bane 
of her life was neuralgiain the face. I finally said 
to her, ‘ You drink too much coffee; the stimulat- 
ing effect is killing you with pain in the face; you 
must reduce yourself to one cup a day, and that 
not so strong as you have been using.’ She did 
so, and the neuralgia was soon nearly stopped by 
this course. As a further step, we both ceased 
using tea and coffee entirely, and her neuralgia 
has ceased, while my spells of headache only 
come once in five or six weeks, and are easily con- 
trolled by the use of cold or warm water. I be- 
lieve these attacks to be the remnants of a once 
entirely deranged organization, caused’ by my ir- 
regular mode of life. ‘Be temperate in all 
things.’ ”’ —_— 


Drunken LEGISLATURES. — OFFICE 
Hovss ofr REPRESENTATIVES, U. 8., WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Jan. 3, 1872.—To THE EDITOR OF THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL— Dear Sir : I observe 
in your Journal for January the statement that 
“it is notorious that sober, temperate men are the 
exception among our members of Congress.” 

This statement is calculated to create a very 
false impression, yet I doubt not it was made with 
a full conviction, on your part, of its truth. I 
have been for twelve years closely connected with 
Congress, and have known, more or less well, 
nearly every member of Congress during that pe- 
riod; and I have no hesitation in saying that the 
representation made in your article is entirely in- 
correct. 

A large number of the members of the present 
Congress are members of the Congressional Tem- 
perance Society. Of those who are not members, 
the great majority are as sober, temperate men as 
can be found, in like conditions, anywhere in our 
country. There were two conspicuous cases of 
inebriety in the Forty-first Congress, but both of 
them heve been superseded. ; 

Before the war, the percentage of drinking men 
in Congress was quite large. Since that time it 
has been declining, until now it forms an inconsid- 
erable proportion of the whole. , 

A contrary impression does, I know, prevail— 
the result, in part, of misconception, in part of 
designed misrepresentation—but it is as incorrect 
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as it is injurious to our electoral system of govern- 
ment. Respectfully, — 

[We omit name, and print the above most cheer- 
fully. We are not personally acquainted with 
each and every member of Congress, nor of their 
personal habits. But it is notorious that some of 
the members are, or were, a disgrace to the nation, 
because of their drunkenness. We are also aware 
that active steps were taken not long ago by a few 
of the temperance members to bring about a reform 
in the habits of those whodrank. If they havesuc- 
ceeded so well in Washington, we hope the good 
example will be followed in each of our State leg- 
islatures, and every member become, what the 
people have aright to demand of him, a strictly 
temperate man, or else resign his seat. Nor would 
we stop here. It is our right, as it is clearly our 
interest, to be represented in every public office 
by temperance men. The time is coming when 
we will have none other, and tippling politicians 
may as well take notice that they must quit drink- 
ing, or quit the office they disgrace. } 





A Goop Memory.—Here is one from 
a clergyman, a resident of Illinois : 

Dear Sir—The citizens of Illinois ought to 
thank you for your portrait and sketch of Hon. 
E. B. WASHBURN in your January number. All 
parties honor him. 

Rev. Mr. ——, pastor of Presbyterian Church, 
Clinton, related to me the following incident, 
which I beg to whisper in your private ear: 

Some years since the Synod met at Galena, the 
residence then of Mr. Washburn. One evening he 
gave an entertainment to that body. From seventy- 
five to a hundred strangers were present, and great- 
ly enjoyed the occasion. Mr. Washburn and wife, 
of course, were introduced to each stranger guest. 
During the evening, as Mr. W. mingled‘with his 
company, he addressed each man by name, and 
when they retired in a body, and he gave the fare- 
well hand, he made no mistake in their names. 
Certainly very few have such a memory. 

I am sorry to say that I read the article, etc., in 
a borrowed copy of your excellent JOURNAL. 

Had designed taking it, especially after the in- 
dorsement of my friend Rev. Dr. C—, who 
says it is a most valuable helper to a minister 
of the Gospel. But I was disappointed when the 
year commenced in my money matters. Methodist 
preachers seldom have any allowance for books, 
magazines, etc. Salaries are generally based upon 
the minimum estimate of bare living expenses. 
The people want us to be up with the times— 
posted in all sciences—but seldom furnish the 
means requisite. We have to find our own straw 
of which to make our sermons—bricks. 

The time may come that will find me a regular 
reader of your JOURNAL. 

I was so pleased with the January number, loaned 
me by my friend Corman, editor of our local pa- 
per, that I fels like expressing my thanks, and 
sending you the incident as part pay. 

Respectfully yours, ee * 

Pastor Methodist Church, etc. 

{Why will not church members “take the 
hint,’ and supply the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
to their preachers? Those who do it will have 
live, fresh, crisp, stirring sermons preached to 
them which will feed their hungry minds. Try 
it. We charge only club rates to clergymen.— 


Ep. A. P. J.J 





Giterary Hotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 








Our American Monruatirs.—It is 
not too much to claim for our leading maga- 
zines that they are among those which lead 
the world. The best intellects and some of the 
most scholarly minds are employed upon them. 
The reading public appreciate and patronize the 
efforts of publishers to provide the very best of 
mental pabulum. Instead of a circulation of a 
thousand or two, the best of our magazines reach 
fifty, and even a hundred, thousand copies-each 
issue. Their average price is $4 a year. 

THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY has been—and will 
probably continue to be—the most scholarly and 
purely literary of all the American magaaines. 
It is written by scholars, chiefly American, for 
scholars, and makes no effort at display or sen- 
sation. It is without pictorial illustrations, but 
abounds in the best poetry, criticism, and sketches 
of persons and places. Osgood, Boston, pub- 
lisher. 

Harpers’ New MontTuty — always new, of 
course, though now in its forty-fourth volume, 
made up from the most racy materials gathered 
from all sources. It isa complete picture book, 
story book, and something of all sorts, for all sorts, 
to be found in the world of magazines. Its writers 
are both European and American, and it claims to 
furnish the greatest quantity of matter for the 
least money. Harper Brothers, New York. 

Tue GALAXxy has won its way to popular favor 
by the employment of popular writers, and by se- 
curing novelties at home and abroad. When 
Mark Twain gave his ‘“‘ Experiences in Editing 
Newspapers,” and in “ Agricultural Experiments,” 
and when Mr. Reade “ Put Yourself in his Place,” 
and Miss Logan went to the Yo-Semite, every- 
body read the Galazy. Some of its state papers 
reminiscences also attracted attention. Sheldon 
& Co., New York. 

ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY, successor of Putnam’s, 
Riverside, Hours at Home, all of whom it swal- 
lowed at one gulp, is pushing vigorously for fa- 
vor and fortune. Its pictorial descriptions of 
remarkable scenery, its racy romances, and its 
poetical effusions are striking features. Money, 
brains, enterprise, experience, and push will send 
Scribner's Monthly up among the fifty thousands or 
more, and make it a valuable property. Charles 
Scribner & Co., New York, 

Lippincott finds special favor South and West. 
It is edited with ability ; employs good writers of 
both sexes, American and European, and covers 
the same ground cultivated by other first-class 
magazines. If it does not make itself felt, or if it 
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be not regarded as a necessity in the world, 
neither is it in any respect offensive; it is at once 
clear, dignified, proper, with a touch of the re- 
formatory spirit in some of its articles. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 

OLD AND New was started under Unitarian aus- 
pices, but changed its management and became a 
magazine of general literature. It aims to be 
popular, without resorting to low or cunning 
tricks, and has secured the respect of the public. 
Whether it shall become a power in the world, de- 
pends upon the amount of brain-force put into it, 
and of ‘material aid” put behind it. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 

Of other class journals and magazines, scientific, 
mechanical, agriculture, musical, fashion, etc., 
there is a long list whose titles and terms are 
given under the heading of ‘‘Our CLUBBING ArR- 
RANGEMENTS FOR 1872.’’ All have their peculiar 
merits, and readers may select whatever suits 
them best. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that there is but 
one PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL now published. We 
wish there were a hundred good ones. But ‘“‘a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’’ Onesuch 
JOURNAL finds its way into all parts of the world. 
PuysioLocy oF THE Sout, anp In- 

STINCT AS DISTINGUISHED FROM MATERIAL- 

ism. By Martyn Paine, A.M., M.D., LL.D 

Professor in the Medical Department of the Uni- 

versity of New York. 8vo; pp. 707. Price, $5. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The distinguished author, though verging on 
fourscore years, retains his vigor, and writes with 
a fluent pen. This is a work for scholars, theolo- 
gians, and divines. After the main work, which 
the title sufficiently designates, we have in the 
volume supplementary demonstrations of the di- 
vine communication of the narratives of the Crea- 
tion and the Flood. He denies to animals the 
quality of reason which Darwin and others accord 
to them. His inferences in regard to the soul and 
psychology are all based on physiology and anat- 
omy. He shows us the relations between body 
and soul. —. 


Tue Lire anp Tres oF THE Rev. Joun 

Wester, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 

‘By Rev. L. Tyerman, author of “ The Life and 

Times of Rev. 8. Wesley, M.A.” (father of the 

Reys. J. and C. Wesley.) In Three Volumes. 

Vol. I.: pp. 564, 8vo. ice, $250. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

Of all good men, whether they write, preach, or 
pray, it may be said “ their works do follow them.” 
As time rolls on, these moral and intellectual lu- 
minaries will gather magnitude and brilliancy by 
which the world shall be made greater and better. 
Besides innumerable sketches of this remarkable 
man, six lives have already been published; and 
the great body of worshipers who follow his lead 
are daily increasing in numbers and in influence. 
Schools, churches, seminaries, and even universi- 
ties, are established in his name to teach the doc- 





trines which he taught, and civilization has good 
cause to thank God for John Wesley. Whatever 
else may be claimed for him or his work, it is truth 
to say that Methodism is a civilizer. 


Wirp MEn anv Wi1p Beasts; or, Scenes 
in Camp and Jungle. By Lieut.-Col. Gordon 
Cumming. 12mo; pp. 372. Price, $150. New 
York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 

Here is sensation in earnest. Who-has not read 
Gordon Cumming’s “ Hunts in South Africa?” 
He kills tigers, lions, elephants as our country 
boys hunt and kill squirrels. The reader is some- 
times incredulous at the wonderful narrations of 
the adventurer, but Gordon Cumming was an 
English soldier who went to India in early life to 
do duty on the battle-field. He preferred life in 
the jungle. Getting his fill of this he returned to 
his beautiful home on the river Ness, in Old 
Scotland, to write out his wonderful experiences, 
and here we have it in a handsome volume. 


Cuaractrer. By Samuel Smiles, author 
of “Self-Help,” ‘‘ Life of the Stephensons,”” 
ete. 12mo; pp. 387. Price,$1 50. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


The educational influences of this author's works 
are most valuable. He encourages and stimulates 
the mind of his reader. Here are mottoes under 
which he writes : 

** Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 


‘Work as if thou hadst to live for aye; 
Worship as if thou wert to die to-day.” 


Rounp tHE Wor tp, including a Resi- 
dence in Victoria, and a Journey by Rail across 
North America, by A Boy. Edited by Samuel 
Smiles. With Illustrations. 12mo; pp. 289. 
Price, $1 50. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Samuel Smiles is widely known throughout the 

English-speaking world for his admirable literary 

productions, such as “ Brief Biographies of Dis- 

tinguished Characters,” ‘ Self-Help,” “Life of 
the Stephensons,” ‘“ The Huguenots,” ete. ; and 
now we have a second edition of Samuel Smiles— 

Can it be said enlarged and improved? Has the 

boy inherited something of the father’s gifts? 

The book is nicely printed, and must become 

popular. We shall hope to hear more of this 

“ Boy.” aii 

A Comparative History oF REticrons. 
By James C. Moffat, D.D., Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Princeton. Part I.: An- 
cient Scriptures. 250 pp., 12mo. Price, $1 75. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 

The author proposes to give a general view of 
all religions in their relations to one another. He 
deplores the present chaotic state of things, in 
which superstition and unbelief find refuge, and 
the wildest assertions elude exposure. Buddhism, 
Parseeism, Brahmanism, etc., will be explained. 
The author concedes that man is a religious being, 
and he attempts to describe his relations to God. 
The work must prove acceptable to all readers. 
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Tne Sctences oF NatuRE vERsus THE 
Science OF Man. A Plea for the Science of 
Man. By Noah Porter. Small 12mo; pp. 98. 
Price, $1. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

The name of the author and the title of the 
book are sufficient to secure many readers to this 
nicely printed and handsomely bound little vol- 
ume. 


Tue THEOLOGY oF THE NEw TEsTA- 
MENT. A Hand-book for Bible Students. By 
the Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Utrecht. 
Translated from the Dutch, by Maurice J. 
Evans, B.A. 12mo; pp. 437. Price, $1 75. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 

The author is well known as one of the contrib- 
utors to Lang’s Commentary. He is regarded as 
one of the ablest Dutch divines of the Evangelican 
school. The work can not fail to interest all stu- 
dents in theology, as well as laymen interested in 
the study of the Scriptures. 





THe Wonpers oF VEGETATION. From 
the French of Fulgence Marion. Edited with 
numerous Additions, by Schele de Vere, D.D., 
LL.D., of the University of Virginia, author 
of ‘Studies in English,’ ‘‘ Americanism,”’ ete 
With 61 Illustrations. 12mo; pp. 282. Price, 
$1 50. New York: Chas. Scribuer & Co. 
Another of the ‘‘ wonder books ;”” but why won- 

derful? Simply because the objects pictured and 

described are not generally known to the world in 
their length and breadth. Messrs. Scribner made 

a happy hit when they blocked out this series of 

remarkable natural objects. 


ScrENCE FOR THE YOUNG—WATER AND 
Lanp. By Jacob Abbott, author of “The 
Franconia Stories,’? ‘‘ Marco Paul Series,” ete. 
With numerous Engravings. 12mo; pp. 330. 
Price, $1 50. New York: Harper & Bros. 
This is in the same line as the ‘*‘ Wonder Books”’ 

noticed otherwhere. It describes wonderful ob- 
jects on sea and land, such as trees, mountains, 
waterfalls, headlands, earthquakes, glaciers, ice- 
bergs, and the like. Quite as fascinating as the 
novel and far more instructive. Where such 
books are placed within the easy reach of the 
young, dime novels would be counted trash. 





READING wiTHout TEArRs; ora Pleasant 
Mode of Learning to Read. By the Author of 
‘Peep of Day,” etc. 292 pages, 18mo. Price, 
$1 25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Here are object lessons; alittle book full of pic- 
tures for little folks. It was a happy thought of 
this author to teach by symbols, and she has given 
some hundreds of woodcut illustrations to aid the 
young student in learning to read. The bookshould 
supersede those now in use, which were—in prin- 
ciple—made a hundred years ago. 





Casca Luanna (Good News) — Love, 
Woman, Marriage; the Grand Secret. A Book 
for the Heartful. 12mo; 404 Pp. Price, $2 25. 
Boston: Randolph Publishing Co. 

Here is what the publishers say of this work: 

“This is the ablest and grandest book that ever 





fell from human pen. No deecription, critique, or 
synopsis can begin to do justice to the mighty 
work, which ought to be bound in gold and be on 
the table of every man, woman, and youth in the 
land and in the world.”” We suspend comment, 
deeming the above culogy amply suflicient for 
the present. —_ 


Borpver Reminiscences. By Randolph 
B. Marcy, U. 8. Army, author of ‘‘ The Prairie 
Traveler,” ‘‘ Thirty Years of Army Life on the 
Border,” ete. 12mo; 396 pp. Price, $2. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

General Marcy succeeds no less brilliantly in au- 
thorship than in generalship. He is well known 
in magazine literature through his sprightly con- 
tributions. We now have him once more in book 
form. His “ Army Life on the Border” and his 
‘* Prairie Traveler’? may be found in our libraries. 
His last, if not his best, is worthy a place on every 
center-table. — 


Tue Aveust Srorres — Hunter and 
Tom. By Jacob Abbott, author of the ‘Juno 
Stories,’ ‘*‘ The Rollo Books,” ete. 18mo; pp. 
383. Price, $1 50. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
This is No. Two of a series by this popular 

author. Young writers, mere beginners in story- 

telling, should read Mr. Abbott, who is a model 
story-teiler, —_ 


StncutarR Creatures, and How They 
Were Found; being Stories and Studies from 
the Domestic Zoology of a Scotch Parish. By 
Mrs. George Cupples, author of ‘“ The Little 
Captain,’’ ‘‘ Driven to Sea,’ ete. 18mo; pp. 
333. Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Half a story-book, half a popular instructor in 

natural history, the tendency of which is to make 

us more merciful to animals and to man. 


Attecories oF Lire. By Mrs. J. 8. 
Adams. Small 4to; pp. 93. Price $1 25. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

We should call these allegories moral essays 
written in the most chaste language by a highly 
cultivated mind, who transports the reader to 
realms above the senses. Her true vocation is in 
religious literature. —— 


Tue American Baron. By James De 
Mille, author of “‘ The Dodge Club,”’ ete. With 
Illustrations. 8vo; pp. 132. Price, $1. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

Professor De Mille finds pleasure and profit in 
his pen. Is it too much to claim for him the title 
of the New Brunswick Dickens? His stories are 
numerous and popular. 

Tue Hooster Scuootmaster. .A Novel 
by Edward Eggleston. With 29 Illustrations. 
12mo; pp. 226. Price, $1 25. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. 

Mr. Eggleston writes vividly of objects and ex- 
periences which have come under kis own ob- 
servations. His criticisms and caricatures are all 
given in a kindly spirit, and suggest practical 
remedies. 
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Temperance Tracts, issued by the 
National Temperance — and Publication 
House. 12mo. Price, $1. New York: J. N. 
Stearns. 

We have here a series of one hundred temper- 
ance tracts, nicely bound in a portable volume. 
Lecturers, debaters, editors, and others may find 
material here for use on all occasions. 


Sraruicut. A Norwegian Serenade. 

Arranged by J. J. Watson. New York. 

An exceedingly sweet and sympathetic composi- 
tion, and adapted to the use and appreciation of 
average musicians. Prof. Watson has arranged 
it for the piano. Price 30 cents, and for piano 
and violin, price 40 cents. 


“On, Amst I Gor tHe Bivugs!” A 
Humorous Song, written and composed by Miss 
A. A. Chapman. Published by McNab Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘Miss Chapman has given us a neat little song 
which hits off well that gloomy and forlorn state 
of mind so commonly known as the “ blues.” 
Let those troubled with such fits, by all means get 
the piece, and sing it. —— 

Tue New York Osserver YEAR-Book 
FoR 1872. Price $1. New York: Sidney E. 
Morse & Co. 

In the present volume we have 200 pages of the 
most valuable statistical matter; the astronomical 
department is full, and so also are those of the civil 
amd commercial, the ecclesiastical, the education- 
al, the agricultural and the miscellaneous. A list 
of all the Congregational ministers in North Amer- 
ica is given, so also those of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the Lutheran, and those of other 
leading denominations. 

A Rent mw A Croup. 
Lever. 4to; pp. 111. Price, 50 cents. 
delphia: Petersons. 

In the absence of matter more instructive and 
weighty, this will do to while away a day ora 
night, as best suits the novel reader. 


By Charles 
Phila- 


Tue Nationar Encyciorepia. A Com- 
endium of Universal Information, by L. Co- 
ange, LL.D. No.2. Price, 40 cents. New 
York: Francis B. Felt & Co, 

As a compact work for reference, nothing can 
be better than this. It is to be completed in 
eightcen semi-monthly numbers. We commend 
it as every way worthy of the most liberal pat- 
ronage. 

Tur NaTIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 58 Reade Street, New York, publish 72 picto- 
rial temperance tracts for children in one packet, 
price 25 cents; also, 46 temperance assorted tracts 
in packet No. 2, price 25 cents ; also, TEMPERANCE 
AND THE PuLpit, by Rev. C. D. Foss, D.D., 10 
cents; and, also, LIBERTY AND Love, an appeal to 
the conscience to abandon the wine cup, by Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, 10 cents. 





Tue SournEern Farmer, of Memphis, 
Tenn., is edited and published by M. W. Phillips, 
who is thoroughly posted in regard to blooded 
stock, culture, crops, and all things relating to the 
farm or plantation. Read the Southern Farmer. 


Ant1-Topacco Journat.—To be pub- 
lished quarterly or monthly, according to circum- 
stances, by George Trask, Fitchburg, Mass. 

No. 1 is now ready. It makes quite a respect- 
able appearance, and will, do doubt, do good 
service. Hereis the editor’s address. 

Advanced in life, as I am, whatever I do here- 
after against the destructive habit of using tobacco 
must be done soon. 

In my labors for twenty years I have amassed a 
large amount of anti-tobacco material, in the shape 
of essays, lectures, letters, and statistics, now ly- 
ing unprinted in a chaotic state. Were this mate- 
rial arranged and published, it might do much 
good now, and far more when we are dead and 
gone. 

I wish to publish a journal embodying this, and 
also new material coming in daily from every 
quarter; I wish to send it to all friendly newspa- 
pers, to all reading-rooms of Christian Associa- 
tions, colleges, and seminaries—GRATUITOUSLY. 

As it battles the most POPULAR VICE in church 
and state, it cannot pay its way—nor half pay its 
way. Hence I must depend upon a few friends 
of large HEART and large MEANS to send me money 
to support this UNPOPULAR work. 


Those interested may remit what they like, and 
receive an equivalent in the numbers as issued. 
It is a purely missionary work, and should be 
generoulsy supported by all who wish well to the 
race. 


Annvat Report oF THE MANAGERS 
AND OFFICERS OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE LuNa- 
Tic AsyLuMat Trenton. A cursory glance through 
the report of Dr. Buttolph assures us of the excel- 
lent condition of this—one of the best conducted 
of all our American—asylum. We shall not be 
surprised to learn of the greater percentage of re- 
coverics obtained in this institution over those in 
others. Its superintendent is not only one of the 
best educated physicians in the country, but he 
understands psychology, and knows how to treat 
infirm minds as well as infirm bodies. 

Messrs. Harrer & Broruers publish, 
in No. 370 of their Library of Select Novels, a 
story by Lawrence W. M. Lockhart, entitled Farm 
To See. Itis an octavo pamphlet of 160 pages. 
Also, BLapE-o’-Grass, by B. L. Farjeon, with nu- 
merous illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 

Tue Trrsune Aumanac For 1872, 
best of all the political and statistical annuals is- 
sued, price 20 cents. THe LEDGER ALMANAC FOR 
1872 is also just published. It will be found con- 
venient to those who have occasion to consult it. 
Tue WorK AND PLAY ALMANAC FOR 1872 is pub- 
lished by Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
It contains many illustrations, and sells for 15 
cents. 








